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Use This Handbook 



The purpose of this handbook is to share with others the 
experience gained by the Sex Equality in Guidance Oppor- 
tunities (SEGO) Project staff through designing, organizing 
and running over 300 workshops on sex equality in educa- 
tion in every state and the District of Columbia. Information, 
resources, models and activities are presented so that you 
who are reading this report wil! have the tools and framework 
for conducting a similar workshop in your own locale. 

Many of you may not be conducting a workshop but will 
be educating and counseling individuals. Careful reading of 
this material should help you in your continuing efforts to do 
a better job of working with students in ways that are free 
of sex bias. 

This is a handbook that presents a model workshop for 
those with limited resources, an outline for those who can 
enlist additional help and backup information and resources 
for all concerned with sex equality in education. Add your 
comments and notes so that your understanding of the issues 
and workshop structure is sufficient for you to conduct a 
successful workshop on sex equality in education. 
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SEGO WORKSHOP SITES 

The following is a list of cities in every state and the District of Columbia 
where SEGO workshops were held. 



ALABAMA 
Dothan 
* Birmingham (2) 
Auburn 
Huntsville 
Tuscaloosa 
Montgomery 



ALASKA 

Anchorage (2) 

Fairbanks 

Juneau 



ARIZONA 
Tuscon 
Phoenix 
Yuma 
Prescott 
Bisbee-Douglas 
*ScottsdaIe (2) 



ARKANSAS 
Russellville 
Magnolia 
Jonesboro 
Fo.-t Smith 
*Mountain View 
Little Rock 



CALIFORNIA 
*Los Angeles (3) 
Whittier 
Bakers fie Id 
San Diego 
Encinitas 
Sacramento 
Sunnyvale 



COLORADO 

Grand Junction 
* Denver (3) 
Colorado Springs 
Greeley 
Durongo 



CONNECTICUT 
*New Haven (2) 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New London 
Bridgew2ter 



DELAWARE 
* Dover 



FLORIDA 

Tallahassee (2) 

Tampa 
^Jacksonville (2) 

Ft. Meyers 



GEORGIA 
Gainesville 
Atlanta (3) 
Columbus 
Douglas 
Rome 
*Macon 



HAWAII 
^Honolulu (3) 
Oahu 
Hilo 

Kaneohe 



IDAHO 

Idaho Falls 
Pocatello (2) 
Twin Falls 
Boise 

Moscow (2) 
Coeur d'Alene 
*Burley 



ILLINOIS 
Dixon 
'^Chicago (2) 
Glen Ellyn 
Champagne 
Marion 
Springfield 



INDIANA 
^Indianapolis (3) 
Gary 

Fort Wayne 
Evansvilie 
South Bend 



IOWA 
Decors h 
Cedar Rapids 
Red Oak 
*Des Moines (3) 
Fort Dodge 



KANSAS 
*Topeka (2) 
Winfield 

Shawanee Mission 

Chanute 

Colby 

Wichita 



KENTUCKY 
Murray 

Bowling Green 
*LouisvilIe (2) 
Morehead 
Lexington 
Frankfort 



LOUISIANA 
Thibodaux 
New Orleans (2) 
Baton Rouge (3) 



MAINE 
*Bangor (2) 
Augusta 
Fort Kent 
Portland 



MARYLAND 
♦Rockville (2) 
La Plata 
Catonsville 
Denton 
College Park 
Millersville 



MASSACHUSETTS 
Framington 
Brockton 
North Adams 
Cambridge 
Andover 
* Boston 
Acton 



MICHIGAN 

Mount Clemens 

Detroit 

Lansing 

East Lansing 

Adrian 

Alpena 



MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
Mankato 
St Cloud 
New Hope 
*Duluth 



MISSISSIPPI 
Starkville 
♦Jackson (2) 
Cleveland 
Hattiesburg 
Biloxi 



MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
Springfield 
Columbia 
Poplar Bluff 
*Lake of the Ozarks 
Jefferson City 
St. Louis 



• One presentation at State PGA Conventions. 
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MONTANA 
Bozeman 
Missoula (2) 
Billings 
"^Great Falls 
Helena 



NEBRASKA 
Chadron 
Kearney 
Omaha 
Lincoln 
Wayne 



NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
Carson City 
Reno 
*Stateline 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Dover 
Laconia 
^Nashua (2) 
Claremont 
Concord 



NEW JERSEY 
Glassboro 
Allendale 
Trenton (2) 
Union 
Edison 



NEW MtXiCO 
*Los Cruces 
Santa Fe 



NEW YORK 
Canton 
Albany (2) 
New York City 
*Rochester 
Buffalo 
Hamilton 
Hempstead, L.I, 
Syracuse 
Brockport 



NORTH CAROLINA 
Gastonia 
*Raleigh (2) 
Taylorsville 
Fayetteville 
Charlotte 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismark 
Minot 
* Fargo (2) 
Wahpeton 
Grand Forks 

OHIO 

Cincinnati 
Kent 
*Columbus (2) 
Cleveland 
Dayton (2) 
Bov/ling Green 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
Tonkawa 
Ada 

Muskogee 
*Tulsa (2) 
Norman 

OREGON 
Portland 
Eugene 
Salem (2) 
Bend 
Medford 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Scran ton 
Philadelphia 
Wer.t Chester 
Allegheny County 
Pittsburgh 
* Hers hey 
Berwyn 

RHOD£ ISLAND 
Cranston /Warwick 
Smithfleld 
Bristol 

Providence/ Ea.'it 

Providence 
Kingston 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spartanburg 
Greenville 
^Columbia (3) 
Florence 
Charleston 



SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City 
Aberdeen 
Brookings 
Sioux Falls 
* Pierre (2) 



TENNESSEE 
Knoxvitle (2) 
Johnson City 
Cleveland 
^Nashville (2) 
Martin 



TEXAS 
Amarillo 
Austin (2) 
San Antonio 
Midland 
Edinburg 
Houston 
Richardson 
Kilgore 



UTAH 
*Sa!t Lake City (3) 
Logan 
Provo 
Cedar City 
Price 



VERMONT 

Springfield (2) 
Waterbury (2) 
Randolph 
=>Stratton Mounta 

VIRGINIA 
Manassas 
Hampton 
Lynchburg 
Radford 
'^Williamsburg 
Richmond 
Chester 

WASHINGTON 
Issaquah 
Ellensburg 
Edmonds 
Longview 
Wentachee 
Spokane 
Seattle 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Keyser 
Concord 
Huntington 
Wheeling 
*R!pley 

WISCONSIN 
Wausau 
Madison (3) 
Milwaukee 
Menomonie 
Waukesha 

WYOMING 
Cheyenne (2) 
Laramie 
*Casper 



DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

Penn Branch Pupil Personnel Center 
Kalorama Pupil Personnel Center 
Brookland Elementary School 
Phyliss Wheatley Center 
D.C. Children's Center 
Rockville, Md. 
^University of Maryland 
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The SEGO Project: 
The Ripple Effect 



BackQfOund The Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities Project is a program of national 
scope funded by the United States Office of Education to provide technical 
assistance through workshops and products to educators in every state to 
help them eliminate sex role stereotyping in their schools. It is the first 
nationally coordinated effort to train and place in every state a trainer skilled 
in the issues of sex equality and ready to help the local practitioner. Oyer 
320 workshops were held under the Project's direction and funding during 
1975. 

The activities of the Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities (SEGO) Project 
are carried out under a 19-month contract from the U.S. Office of Education 
to the American Personnel and Guidance Association from June 30, 1974 
to January 31, 1976. 

P . The goals of the Project are to help the counselors, teachers and administra- 

tors who are the participants in the SEGO workshops to: 

• become aware of the need to rid guidance programs of sex role stereotyping; 
9 broaden and deepen awareness of and sensitivity to the myths and stereo- 
typing that support sex bias and sex discrimination; 

• recognize the double discrimination affecting minority girls and women; 

• recognize the need for attitudinal and behavioral change in one's own sex 
role stereotyping; and 

• develop a commitment to encourage a similar change in others. 

The Project moved toward its goals with a nationally coordinated thrust in- 
volving: 

1 . Project Headquarters Staff 

The national office of the SEGO Project was established at the American 
personnel and Guidance Association in Washington, D.C. The Project 
office coordinated and monitored the activities of the SEGO Project 
nationally and supervised the development of the technical assistance 
products produced by the Project. The office served as a clearing 
house for the State Trainers and as a resource organization for all 
concerned with sex equality in education. 

2. State Trainers 

Through nominations from American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation state and divisional structure as well as suggestions from 
other educational agencies and organizations, one person from each 
state and the District of Columbia was selected as State Trainer for 
the SEGO Project. These individuals received intensive training m 
sex fair educational practices during a fourday training workshop in 
Washington, D.C. They then returned to their states where they con- 
duct workshops and serve as resource persons on sex equality in 
education. 
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3, Local Workshops Program 



Using the Project's format and funding, each trainer held an average 
of six day-long workshops in her or his state during the school year 
and made an additional presentation at state conferences of the 
State Personnel and Guidance Association, Nearly 7,000 educators 
participated in the SEGO workshops during 1975. Participants in- 
cluded both women and men who were counselors, teachers and ad- 
ministrators. They came from populations in every region and state, 
both urban and rural, and included persons from diverse ethnic and 
cultural groups. 

4. Technical Assistance Products 

A Chance to Choose, a 15-minute filmstrip which discusses sex fair 
guidance practices and materials, produced specifically for use in all 
SEGO workshops. 

A Media Kit containing 100 pieces of print'materidi compiled for 
display and discussion at every SEGO workshop. 

Resources for Counselors, Teachers and Administrators, an an- 
notated booklet of resources on sex equality. Two editions have been 
published and disseminated to approximately 28,000. persons, in- 
cluding the participants of SEGO workshops. 

Handbook for Workshops on Sex Equality in Education, This hand- 
book provides information, resources and activities to help educators, 
community leaders and students organize and run workshops on sex 
equality. The handbook will be disseminated to 75,000 persons. 

Conclusion A movement toward change and a commitment to undertake change were 
visible in all the SEGO workshops. The changes that can happen were ex- 
emplified by a counselor in Tonkawa, Oklahoma who said, as the SEGO work- 
shop began, that he didn't know why he was there because there Avas no sex 
discrimination in his school. .At 3:00 p.m. when the total group reconvened 
for the final wrap-up, the same man said, *Mt scares me to think I almost 
didn't come. There is so much that needs to be done/' ^ 

This handbook is offered, like the SEGO workshops, to help illuminate the 
issue of sex equality and to encourage everyone to undertake the "so much 
that needs to be done" to identify and eliminate sex role stereotyping and 
sex discrimination in their own school settings. 

The Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities Project is organized to have 
a ripple effect. This handbook is a tool designed to help you keep the ripple 
moving out, touching the lives of more and more students and freeing them 
—the girls and the boys— to be all they can be. 

Mary Ellen Verheyden-Hilliard 
Project Director 
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The Why Of A Workshop 



A workshop on sex equality in education provides a place where counselors, 
teachers and administrators can begin to understc-^H the serious long-range 
results of sex role stereotyping which limit not the educational and 
career choices of their students but ultimately the s.ujents' entire lives. The 
stereotyping can be exemplified in the myth of Cinderella and her Prince: 

A young woman will only neod to work for a littir -t;* ' re Charming 

sweeps her off her feet. She will never hav work again. 

She and Prince Charming will live happily e\ oth 100 years 
old at which time they will both die on the s 

That is the myth. The statistical re Jty is: 

• 54 percent of all American women between the ages of 18 and 64 are in 
the labor force; ^ 

• forty percent of the total American work force are women;^ 

• even if a woman is married she can expect to work for an average of 25 
years (45 years if she is single); * 

• even if she has children, she can expect to work. Thirteen million women 
in the labor force are women with children; ° 

• even with pre-school children, 4.8 million women work; 

• one out of ten of ail women in the labor force are presently heads of 
families and one out of five minority women are heads of families; ^ 

• the divorce rate is up 109 percent since 1962 and rising; ® 

• fathers by and large contribute less than half the support of children in 
divided families and enforcement of payment is nearly non-existent; ^ 

• the median income of a fully employed woman with a college degree is 
less than that of a fully employed man with an eighth grade education; 

• the longevity rate of women has increased 20.6 years in the last 50 years 
while the men's rate has increased only 13.8 years; " 

• men outnumber women in admissions to mental institutions two to one 
and have twice as many ulcers; and 

« more than two thirds of the poor over age 65 are women." 
These are persuasive statistics. Educators should be aware of them because 
the numbers are so large that we cannot know which of our students will not 
be affected. 

Because we cannot guarantee the future of any particular student, it is 
critical to develop a sex fair educational program which, 1) will encourage 
serious long-range educational and career planning for girls and young women 
as independent rather than dependent persons, and 2) will alleviate the pres- 
sure and stress experienced by boys and young men because of unrealistic 
stereotyped expectations and demands which contribute to their high rate of 
mental and physical illness. 

Ingrained attitudes and stereotypes, as well as a genuine unawareness of 
the damage that is being done to the student locked in a traditional mold. 



^ All notes are at the end. 
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may not fall away at the drop of a statistic. However, workshops can offer 
an opportunity to check one's own sex role attitudes and expectations from 
a different perspective. Workshops provide new information and an oppor- 
tunity to interact in small and large group activities aad discussions on the 
issues raised by the workshop. 

Under the umbrella of the workshop sanction, participants are offered the 
freedom to contemplate change and the support to move toward it. The 
following outline, based on the SEGO format tells how to create an atmos- 
phere where change can begin to take place. 



Workshop 
Outline 



The How of A Works 



The time frame is offered as a planning guide only. The wide mar- 
gins allow space for your notes. It is your handbook for your workshop. 



8:30 A.M. 


Registration and Gathering Time 


9:00 


Welcome 


9:05 


Opening Activity 


9:20 


Overview of Sex Equality In Education 


9:45 


Group Activity 


10:00 


Media Presentation 


10:30 


Break 


10:45 


Title IX 


11:15 


Group activity 


11:30 


Display of Print l\4aterial 


12:00 P.M. 


Lunch 


1:00 


Short Media Presentation or a Time for Questions 


1:30 


Strategies for Change 


2:30 


Closing Remarks 


2:50 


Evaluation Sheets 



The Expanded Outline which follows details topics to be covered 
during the workshop time frame suggested above. The plan is 
designed to permit a single individual to run a workshop without 
benefit of major speakers or significant outlay of funds. It is a guide 
that can be adapted to the needs of your group. 

Following the Expanded Outline you will find technical information 
designed to enable you to both organize and lead a workshop on 
sex equality in education. Included is: 

• a section on the role of the workshop leader; 

• information you can use to help you make a presentation on sex 
equality and answer related questions; 

• detailed information on suggested group activities; 

• a resource list for use in the workshop including print, audio 
visuals, organizations and agencies; and 

• a logistics guide for organizing a workshop. 



Technical 
Information 
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Expanded Outline 



Time Frame 

8:30 a.m. 
Registration and 
Gathering Time 



9:00 

Welcome 

by the Workshop 

Leader 



9:05 

Opening Activity 



9:20 

Overview of Sex 
Equality in Education 
by Workshop Leader 



Substantive discussion of each segment of the Outline may be found 
in "Workshop Leader's Backup Information," "Workshop Leader's 
Tools," and "The Why of a Workshop," 

Topic Sequence 

Participants should fill out name tags with school or agency affilia- 
tions. On a central registration sheet at the door write names, affilia- 
tions and mailing addresses. Try to have everything ready so that 
at 8:30 you are free to circulate and talk. This will help you get some 
perspective on the attitudes of your group before the workshop 
begins. 

Give a very brief outline nf the day's plans. At this workshop par- 
ticipants will: 

• participate in a " ' shop because you know they want 
theirtime to be . snei 

• gather information , or sex equality in education 

• engage in some activities to point up these ideas 

• view a film (or whatever media you have planned) 

• have a one-hour lunch period 

• develop their own strategies for change 

• begin right away with an activity. 

Break up into small groups of no more than four or five for small 
group activities (see page 19). Be sure that women and men are 
in each group. Encourage people to form groups with those they 
don't already know. Use the count-off method if necessary and then 
regroup with all ones, twos, etc. 

Circulate among the groups while they are working. Listen un- 
obtrusively and do not get involved with the group's plans or in 
answering involved questions. You want their thinking at this point, 
not yours. 

You may pick up material (misinformation, stereotypes, etc.) to 
which you will wish to respond in your own presentation without, 
of course, identifying anyone in the group. 

Each small group report back with their ideas and information. 

You will now know something about the attitudes and level of the 
group. Make your first informational presentation using the backup 
material in the workbook (page 9): 

• Review the statistical reality which indicates the need for a fresh 
look at our long-range projections for our students, (page 3) 

• Emphasize legal requirements for sex equality in educational insti- 
tutions based on Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972. 
(Appendix B). Indicate that you will give more details on Title IX 
later in the day. 

• Point out the double discrimination which affects women and girls 
of cultural and ethnic minorities citing some of the statistical 
information, (page 12) 
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9:45 

Group Activity 



10:00 

Media Presentation 



10:30 
Break 
10:45 
Title tX 



11:15 

Group Activity 
11:30 

Display of Print 
Material 



• Highlight significant areas where school systems can expand or 
constrict the aspirations and expectations of students through: 
—different treatment and expectations for girls and boys (page 9) 
-curricular materials (page 14) 

—counseling and guidance activities and materials (page 14) 

—sports activities, (page 15) 

Allow time for questions and discussion. 

Try to be flexible enough to be responsive to the group. This will 
become easier as you gain more experience. Now may be the time 
for a complicated activity involving small groups, or a large group 
activity such as listing adjectives traditionally associated with males 
or females. Your choice also may be dependent on time factors. 

If the previous discussion and question period was of some length, you 
may need to do a short activity or eliminate it altogether, (page 72) 

uld be ready, requiring only tl^at the equipment be 
<uo i ^nion and turned on. 
Allow time for discussion of the presentation, (page 20) 



You don't have to claim to be an expert on the law. Explain that 
you are highlighting Title IX. 

If you have sent away for free copies of the law—Title IX and Its 
implementing Regulation— you can pass them out and, using your 
own already marked copy, take the group through the Regulation 
highlighting some areas. 

This procedure makes the law real by making it specific. It be- 
comes something each person can read and understand. 

Depending on the composition of your group, different areas may 
be emphasized. General highlights: 

• No sex discriminatory classes or sex discriminatory requirements 
—such as shop or home economics. 

• No sex discriminatory work-study programs. 

• No sex biased counseling or counseling materials. 

• Integrated physical education classes. 

• Equal opportunity in sports. 
Questions and discussion. 

For those who would like additional information on the law, you 
can offer the address of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, Washington, D.C. and the addresses 
of the ten regional offices (Appendix C). These offices will provide 
more detailed explanation. 

Selection depends on the needs of the group and time factor. 

If you have set up a display table of materials, take the time to go 
over it and highlight one selection from different areas: counseling, 
curriculum, statistics, etc. 
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12:00 p.m. 
Lunch 

Hold on-site if 
at all possible. 



It helps to hold up a book or a pamphlet, state its title, tell vyhat 
it covers, perhaps show an example: a Women's Bureau pamphlet 
on statistics can be identified and one or two important statistics 
cited. 

Give participants time to browse through the material and suggest 
they continue to do so during lunch. 

It is preferable to eat on-site for two reasons: 

1. Persons don't get delayed at restaurants thereby holding up or 
missing part of the afternoon session. 

2. More importantly, staying together informally, perhaps with a 
brown bag lunch, allows participants to talk to each other and 
to the leader and generally process the information delivered in 
the morning. 



1:00 

Short Media Presentation 
or A Time lor Questions 



1:30 

Strategies for 
Change 



2:30 

Closing Remarks 



2:50 

Evaluation Sheets 



After the Workshop 
Is Over 



Ask the participants if they h^ve any questions they would like to 
raise as a result of the morning's work. By now, participants should 
feel more comfortab'- vith each other and some questions which 
they were not ready to share in the morning may now be offered 
for discussion. 

Talk about the need to use and to pass along the information and 
ideas they have gained during the day. (page 20) Break into small 
groups and begin to develop change strategies. Assign ^'Career 
Awareness Night" to some groups and have others work on ''My 
Colleagues." (page 77) Share problems and solutions with the 
total group. 

Do 'The Buck Stops Here" and discuss in small and large groups. 
Summarize: 

• expanding and changing roles of girls and boys, men and women; 

• the need to look freshly at old stereotypes; and 

• Title IX and other related laws which make sex discrimination in 
schools illegal. 

If you can provide the service, ask the group if they would like the 
registration list duplicated and sent to each member so that they 
can be resources for each other. If you cannot do this, perhaps 
someone else in the group will take on the job. 

If you are using an evaluation sheet, ask participants to fill it out now. 

Many individuals are uncomfortable about handing in an evalua- 
tion sheet if they think the leader will know whose it is. We recom- 
mend unsigned comment forms. Ask them to leave it in a suitable 
place— perhaps a chair near the front of the room rather than 
hand it to you. 

Many persons with one last question will want to speak to you 
at the end of the day. Be sure your schedule does not require you 
to leave befo.e you respond to these individuals. This time may pro- 
vide the extra impetus for some participants to finally decide on 
a commitment to change. 
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Workshop Leader's Roles 



Workshop: brief intensive educational program for a relatively small 
group of people In a given field that emphasizes participation in 
problem-solving efforts. (Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 1974) 

The workshop leader's initial role may be to make a formal presenta- 
tion of information and concepts. The workshop leader's on-going role 
will be to offer a variety of experiences to the participants and to 
facilitate the discussion which arises as a result of a presentation 
or an activity.* The role of presenter should shift to the role of group 
facilitator answering appropriate questions, encouraging the group 
to search for its own solutions and keeping the group moving forward. 

Leadership Goals • To maintain an atmosphere supporting and welcoming change so 

that participants can feel comfortable looking freshly at the issue 
of sex equality and trying a new direction. 

• To instill in the participants a postive attitude and commitment 
to this change as well as a desire to transfer this frame of mind 
to others. 

The SEGO experience is that at workshops on sex equality *he 
opiniciis of participants will cover a broad spectrum and these 
opinions are often expressed with strong conviction either for or 
against implementing educational equality between the sexes. 

Leadership strategies that deal with these diversities while keeping 
the group moving forward include: 

• Being prepared with statistical and research information which 
brings new insights to bear on the old stereotypes. 

• Continuing to point out that the requirement for sex equality is 
no longer a matter of opinion. It is a matter of law. 

• Allowing those who wish to take an advanced position to make 
their contribution to the group. 

• Allowing those who have positive feelings to help with their col- 
leagues who are in disagreement. This can be very supportive of 
your presentation and remove you from the "lone advocate" posi- 
tion. Further, it offers support to the person who is trying to move 
in a positive direction. 

The reason a clearly led discussion Is superior to one not so guided 
was shown to be due primarily to the fact that the leader permitted 
minority opinions to exert a constructive Influence. Ordinarily persons 
who change opinions are influenced by social pressure that Is exerted 
by the majority view, ... In protecting a minority opinion from the 
social pressure of the majority the leader stiows the minority to have 
enough Influence to make a possible contribution to the quality of the 
group's thinking." 



*Excallent workshops are conducted by a workshop leader without additional speakers 
•jr panelists. However, a resource person for a specific topic such as the double dls- 
crimlrstlon of minority girls and women, a discussion on the law, or a panel of persons 
In non-traditional jobs can enhance the program. 
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Leadership 
Strategies 



Workshop Leader's 
Backup Information 

It is the SEGO experience that participants will raise many issues 
during the course of the workshop and when they do, it is critical that 
the workshop leader be able to respond positively with information 
that illuminates the point rn question. Of course, if you are asked 
for statistics which you do not have or suggestions beyond the scope 
of your information, it is always helpfu! to volunteer to seek out 
the information and get back to the questioner at a later date. 

The following areas are ones we find to be of interest to partici- 
pants and useful for discussion: 

• Differential Socialization of Boys and Girls 

• Double Discrimination Against Minority Girls and Women 

• Sex Role Stereotyping in Curricular Materials 

• Counseling Materials which are Sex Fair 

• Athletics in an Educational Setting 

• Semantics 

• Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 

Studying the material that follows will help the workshop leader 
make a di»<':t presentation as well as answer questions and con- 
tribute to the dis -.sion periods. Review should also be made of 
the statistical infor..,dtion in the section *'The Why of a Workshop." 



GIRLS AND BOYS The Problem 

ARE SOCIALIZED ^^i^ stereotyping of girls and boys begins early. While recognizing 

DIFFERENTLY that school is not the only institution involved in the sex role stereo- 

typing of children, educators can look at the educational institutions 
in which they have some influence to see what they can remedy. 
Socialization to the traditional sex roles begins by kindergarten at 
the latest. 

Here are some activities to look at for a start: 

• Who drives the toy trucks and plays architect with the building 
blocks? 

• Who is in the doll corner ironing? 

• Who carries in the milk cartons for lunch? 

• Who stays in the classroom and passes the straws? 

• Who helps with the audio visual equipment? 

• Who bakes the brownies for the class bake sale? 

• Who gets to cheer? 

• Who gets *o be cheered? 

• Who could encourage the students to work together and try out 
the multiple roles for which they all need to prepare? 
Research indicates that by the time girls are in the fourth grade 

most have limited the range of their lifelong aspirations to the 
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. . because young girls have 
already learned to limit their 
horizons to home and family, 
the guidance counselor mus* 
be prepared to act as a social 
change agent." " 



traditional roles oi nurse, teacher, secretary and mother." Educators 
ran help expand the range of options through supplemental cur- 
ricular materials, by providing alternative role models through school 
visits or field trips, and tnrough student discussion and the counsel- 
ing process. 

It is very important to be aware of methods which make it appear 
that gender requires children to be separated in curricular or extra- 
curricular activities. Some of the pitfalls are: 

• assigning certain tasks on the basis of sex; 

• playing competitive games on the basis of boys against girls; 

• assigning pairs of boys and pairs of girls to work at projects 
rather than just random pairs of children; 

• lining up by same sex groupings; 

• threatening one sex or the other with the n^f)" ,ing 
to "go sit with the girls (boys)"; anu 

oven saying, **Good morning, boys and girls." Why not, **Good 
morning, children."? 

Consider how it would sound and how it might make the children 
feel if games, lining-up arrangements or punishments were on the 
basis of minority group membership "against" majority group mem- 
bership. 

For the same reasons, unnecessarily differentiating activities on 
the basis of sex can be divisive. Rather than moving toward coopera- 
tive effort in work and personal relationships, tl e groundwork may 
have been laid for dividing the boys and the girls into the enemy 
camps long identified with the "battle of the sexes." 



*' 'Sexism' is as virulent a dis- 
ease as racism; the daily 
struggle of meeting the stere- 
otyped image of 'masculinity' 
can well be claimed for the 
fact that men develop more 
ulcers than women and die at 
a younger age."^" 



Positive Steps 

To break free of the traditional sex role stereotypes a boy needs 
to know that he does not have to be stronger and braver and better 
than any girl or risk losing his sexual identity, and a girl needs to 
know that she does not have to be, or pretend to be, more delicate, 
timid and dependent than any boy in order to be a "real" girl. Educa- 
tors can create an environment in which girls and boys, young 
wonien and young men, all develop their individual physical and 
intellectual strengths, share leadership roles and work as partners 
in curricular and extracurricular activities. 

Students are generally unaware of legal requirements which outlaw 
sex-based requirements in hiring or v/hich forbid refusing to hire 
women when they have or expect to have children. The ''Guidelines 
on Discrimination Because of Sex" from the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (Appendix D) can provide background in- 
formation for leading a discussion on careers. Questions which can 
be raised with students are: 

• VVnat careers are totally inappropriate for girls or boys? Why? 

• Is it illegal to limit certain jobs to one sex or another? 

• Does she expect someone else will take financial responsibility for 
her throughout her life? Does he expect to have that total re- 
sponsibility? Why? 
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• Who takes care of the children if both partners are developing 
serious long-range careers? 

• What do the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission Guide- 
lines (Appendix D) say about sex-based requirements for hiring 
and sex-based policies relating to marital and parental status? 

• How do partners come to joint and equitable decisions about 
career moves to further the career of either member of the re- 
lationship? 

• How do the students feel about having girls on a mixe eam 
or as captains of mixed sex teams'^ ' 

• Is it all right for a b ' ) bi Ur.. :.Meic^y nnd a girl to t 
president? Why? 

• Have the students ever met, read about or observed dual career 
families where family and financial responsibilities are shared? 
Presently schools generally stress the future homemaking respon- 
sibilities of girls and the future career responsibilities of boys. To 
eliminate sex role stereotyping and bring balance to the life prepara- 
tion of girls and boys, options need to be expanded. 

Encouraging a girl to make serious, long-range educational and 
career plans which are independent of possible future marital and 
parental roles is a way of expandin g her options. 

Encouraging a boy to prepare to participate equitably in home 
responsibilities and to consider the implications of a dual career 
family on his own educational and career planning will expand his 
options. 

Educators can examine their own feelings by discussing their re- 
sponses to the following situations: 

• at seven years she says she intends to be President; 

• at ten she wants to try out for the school's soccer team; 

• at 12 she wants to be an engineer; 

• at 14 she wants to take shop class; 

• at 15 she is asking about union apprenticeships; 

• at 16 she wants to go to MIT and plans to be president of General 
Motors; and 

• at 17 she says she has decided to go to business school so she 
can get a job right away and work and save money so she can 
get married because that is what her boyfriend wants. 
What are your responses to her? What resources do you point out? 

What courses do you suggest? Read it again and use "he" as the 
reference. Does thai change your feelings and your responses? 

More and more, students will come to recognize that pursuing careers as a carper>ter, 
executive, chef, and secretary, track champion, physicist, nurse and basketball player 
aren't restricted to one gender. . . . They will see too, that It is gratifying to explore 
all kinds of learning, that it Is useful to everybody to know how to be self sufficient 
. . . that everyone can get some satisfaction from making things—and that what to 
make Is a personal, not a sex-determined decision. Courses will be changed to make 
:tnem more suitable for people, not for glris only or for boys only. Increasingly, stu- 
(ients will be encouraged to pursue their own interests and to seek their own identities, 
regardless of gender. And school administrators will be looking anew at the basic 
nurposes of education and asking themselves whether the opportunities provided for 
individual growth and development are indeed equal.*' 



V/Vomen enter with a handicap 
which a "null" academic en- 
vironment does nothing to de- 
crease and may well reinforce. 
In other words, professors 
don't have to make it a spe- 
cific point to discourage their 
female students— society will 
do that job for them. All they 
have to do is fail to encourage 
women students. It can t>e 
done with no effort at afl''^ 



DOUBLE 

DISCRIMINATION 

AGAINST 

MINORITY 

GIRLS 

AND 

WOMEN 



"There were 19.8 million mar- 
ried women (husband present) 
in the labor force in March 
1973; the number of unem- 
ployed men was 2.5 million. If 
all the married women stayed 
home and unemployed men 
were placed In their jobs, 
there would be 17.3 million 
unfilled jobs." ^ 



Median Annual Earnings 
March 1972 

F M 

Spanish- 
speaking $2,647 $ 5,786 
Black 5.147 7,301 

White 5.998 10,593 

SOURCE: U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Persons of Spanish 
Origin in the United States, 
March 1973." 



"Among all poor families, 
more than 2 out of 5 are 
headed by women; almost 2 
out of 3 poor black families 
are headed by women." ^ 



' ias is heavy and real 

- Native A \Jk 
.s burdened witli 
stereotypes concerning 



The Problem 

The burden ot sex bias wrapped in ethnic 
and deservp - n.^ri^i co ideration. 

Whc.'^^ American, Asian An 

Black ^ <}( culture, each tot? 

stereo! pu. oup are special . 

the way the women of thjt group are supposed to act. Counselors 
who interact with students of ethnic and cultural minorities need 
information which goes beyond the stereotypes. 

Some people believe that women of ail groups and perhaps par- 
ticularly minority group women should stand back and not compete 
for jobs with men. 

Patent discrimination is implicit in the assumption that one group 
of people (women) should be expected to stand back while another 
group of people (men) move forward. Educators should be aware that 
6.6 million women are heads of households and 29 percent of these 
are women of minority groups.^* 

In 1971: 

• 65 percent of the Puerto Rican families headed by women were 
living in poverty; 54 percent of Black families headed by women 
were living in poverty; and 27 percent of white families headed 
by women were living in poverty." 

United States Census Bureau statistics indicate that the minority 
woman is at the bottom of the income ladder whether one discusses 
sex memoership or minority membership. 

Numerically there are more white women who work than there 
are minority women who work because the total number of adult 
white women (nearly 35 million) is about eight times greater than 
the total number of all adult minority women (nearly 4.5 million).^* 

On a percentage basis, a somewhat larger percentage of minority 
women work than do white women but the gap is closing. In 1940, 
37 percent of the minority women and 25 percent of white women 
were employed. 

In 1973, about 49 percent of minority women and 44 percent of 
white women were employed.=« Sirice 1940, the numbers of white 
women who are returning to work has risen by nearly 24 million 
and the numbers of minority women workers has increased by more 
than 2.5 million." 

The length and quality of girls' educational experiences may be 
an important factor in determining their later place on the economic 
scale. 

Presently most Native American girls do not even finish elementary 
school. The average education level of all Native Americans, and 
this includes both sexes under Federal supervision, is five school 
years.=« The median number of school years completed by Black 
women in 1970 was 10 years, Hispanic American women 9.4 years 
and white women 12.1 years.^° 

A counselor of a girl of Hispanic American background may worry 
about encouraging her to expand her educational and career options 
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because of a belief that this would be interfering with the girl's close 
cultural ties to the home. 

The reality is that educated or not minority women wilt work. Forty 
percent of the women of Hispanic background work outside the home 
as do 49 percent of Black women and 44 percent of white women.^* 

Recognizing this reality, the question for the counselor and for 
each young woman then becomes not whether she is going to work, 
but at what. The question of ''at what*' may depend largely on the 
kind of encouragement girls and young women receive in their edu- 
cational setting. 



Positive Steps 

Counselors and other educators can help the minority girl and 
woman: 

• gain understanding of her rights under the law in regard to both 
race and sex discrimination; 

• gain an awareness of the pattern of job placement which limits 
her in regard to both race and sex; and 

• g?>in an understanding of her need to make long-range educational 
and career plans if she not to fall into the dead-end job from 
which it is hard to escape. 



JOBS WOMEN HOLD 

Occupation 

Total employed 
Professional and technical 

workers 
Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred 

workers 
•Operatives, except 

transport equipment 
Service workers, except 

household 
Private household workers 



Total 


White 


Black 


28,929,845 


25,252,734 


3,309,080 


4,549,927 


4,110,060 


373,713 


15.7% 


16.3% 


11.3% 


2,140,994 


2,037,977 


84,103 


7.4% 


8.1% 


2.5% 


10,104,508 


9,308,904 


684,310 


34.9% 


36.7% 


20.7% 


4,014,214 


3,421,862 


533,160 


13.9% 


13.5% 


16.1% 


4,789,362 


3,877,059 


843,018 


16.6% 


15.3% 


25.5% 


1,113,090 


506,896 


592,226 


3.8% 


2.0% 


17.9% 



Spanish 
Heritage 

989,810 
94,589 
9.6% 
58,990 
6.0% 
297,055 
30.0% 
234,399 
23.7% 
183,030 
18.5% 
40,080 
4.0% 



♦Workers who operate 
machines and do similar 
kinds of work. 



SOURCE: U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Social and 
Economic Statistics Administration. 
We the American Women. 1973. 



The girl of an ethnic or a cultural minority, like all other girls, 
needs the life preparation that will enable her to be financially inde- 
pendent. She needs to expand her options so that she can move 
forward to new goals. She needs support to break through the 
double discrimination barrier. 
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THE 

CURRICULUM 



The Problem 

The curriculum is the core of the school program and curricular 
materials may be the school's most relentlessly sex discriminatory 
aspect. Whether in kindergarten picture books, high school science 
books or college texts on human development, sex bias in educa- 
tional materials is a reality,^- 

Researchers analyzing books and stories for sexist material found 
that often girls are presented as dumb and stupid, and adult women 
are shown as virtual incompetents. Boys are required to lead dangar- 
ously adventurous lives, or, as men, expected to bear the sole re- 
sponsibility for the financial survival of the family. The reality of the 
numbers of women in the labor force is rarely indicated. 

In science and math books females are notable by their absence. 
This covertly if not overtly continues the stereotypes that mathema- 
tics and science are male domains. Audiovisual materials often use 
male narrators speaking in male-generic terms to present material 
which ignores half the student population. 



COUNSELING 
MATERIALS 



Positive Steps 

The seriousness of teacher interest and input can help students rec- 
ognize the detrimental effects of sex role stereotyping and the need 
to eliminate it. 

• Point out sex stereotyping as it occurs in curricular materials. Com- 
pare the stereotyping to the reality of students' lives. 
Encourage students to point out and discuss sex stereotyping when- 
ever and wherever they encounter it. 

• Plan a series of projects for students to find and develop bias free 
information and materials for class use (e.g., pictures, career 
possibilities, biographical and historical information). 

Involving students in projects of their own helps them not only to 
be conscious of sex stereotyping but to become aware of bias free 
alternatives. 

Topics for discussion at various levels can be found in the section, 
"Girls and Boys are Socialized Differently" (page 9). The Resource 
section offers many items that can be used as a base for supple- 
mental materials. 



The Problem 

Counselors have a legal responsibility to deliver sex fair counseling 
and testing. Counselors should be sure that their activities and prac- 
tices are in compliance with the law. 
Studies indicate that many career guidance materials are sex biased. 
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"Within the context of career 
guidance, sejt bias is defined 
as any factor that might in- 
fluence a person to limit— or 
cause others to limit— his or 
her consideration of a career 
solely on the basis of gender." 
SOURCE: Guidelines for As- 
sessment of Sex Bias and Sex 
Fafrnoss In Career Interest In- 
ventories, National Institute of 
Education. Department of 
Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.^ 



Women are either absent from most career materials or, when 
present, portrayed predominantly in traditional occupations," 

Questions also have been raised concerning the sex fairness of 
many tests which counselors administer routinely (Appendix E), 

The Regulation for Title IX issued by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in July of 1975 states that one area that will 
be closely examined to see if a school is in compliance with the law 
is the area of counseling. 

Section 86.36(a) and (b) of the final Title IX Regulation in Appendix 
F, details the counseling responsibility. 

Positive Steps 

To provide sex fair guidance, counselors may wish to: 

• examine their own counseling practices and methods of test in- 
terpretation which may convey to students that certain roles or 
careers are more appropriate to one sex than to another. All the 
materiai in this handbook should help with that exs^mination. 

9 screen tests for sex bias using guidelines developed in the study 
done by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Na- 
tional Institute of Education (Appendix E); 

• bring in persons with non-traditional jobs to talk with students; and 
0 develop sex fair counseling materials through use of supplemental 

materials suggested in the Resource Guide. 

Career decisions should not be limited by stereotyped notions of 
what is ^'appropriate" for girls or boys to do. The Guidelines in 
Appendix E offer ways to judge whether or not a test is sex fair and 
also suggest ways to expand options that can be helpful not only in 
interpreting tests but in general counseling practice. 

Other ways to assess tests for sex bias are offered by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission in its Guidelines on Dis- 
crlmination Because of Sex (Appendix D) and the American Psycho- 
logical Association's Standards for Educational Psychological Tests. 



ATHLETICS IN AN 

EDUCATIONAL 

SETTING 



'The question is ... do we 
perpetuate patterns — cater, 
pander to patterns, which have 
probably outgrown their util' 
Ity on a psychological basis as 
well as being contrary to 
stated law, or do we take 
those steps which are de» 
signed to break those pat- 
terns." * 



The Problem 

As the effect of Title IX on athletic programs and physical education 
classes is felt in school systems across the land, educators will need 
to reconsider and help others reconsider the traditional role of 
athletics in the lives of all students. 

Present sex role stereotypes require that boys compete a great 
deal and that girls compete very little-and particularly not with 
boys. This places limitations and burdens on both groups which pre- 
vent each individual from doing what she or he is capable of doing 
or interested in doing. 
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Underlying Concerns 



Athletic performance is "more 
significantly a factor of co- 
ordination, training, condition- 
ing, experience, motivation, 
ability, ail non-sex determi- 
nates." 



. . while there is no signifi- 
cant difference between boys 
and girls between ages eight 
and ten, there is a significant 
difference in weight ?nd 
height between ages ten and 
twelve and girls have the ad- 
vantage." " 



Many persons who genuinely would like to see increased athletic 
activity for girls often have at least two concerns regarding the 
"danger^' to girls if they are athletically active. Counselors should 
be aware of possible responses to those concerns: 

• No one, of course, wants to pit an athletically weak girl against 
a strong athletic boy. But neither would any one want to pit an 
athletically weak boy against a strong athletic boy. Groupings by 
appropriate weight and height provide a safe and simple solution. 

• The fear of cosmetic or reproductive injuries is often raised in 
regard to the question of how involved girls and young women 
should be in athletics. Surely educators are not more willing to see 
boys and young men scarred or injured. If that is so. then suitable 
protection should be worn for all sports. If a sport is very danger- 
ous and playing it risks a large percentage of bodily injury, per- 
haps educators should consider whether such a sport belongs in 
an educational setting at all. 



Positive Steps 



"The answer \z . . . that you 
have to start somewhere re- 
versing the trend, there is 
absolutely no reason that I can 
think of why girls as a class, 
a matter of national policy or 
public attitude, should be 
treated any differently than 
boys with respect to being 
afforded opportunities fpr ex- 
ercise and physical improve- 
ment," ^ 



The need for reappraisal of physical education and athletic programs 
in educational settings exists not only because it is desirable that 
both girls and boys be given equal opportunity to develop their 
physical health, but because there are other important meanings 
attached to sports programs involving team work and leadership 
roles. Through sports, girls and boys can learn to work together in 
a team effort and to accept each other as team leader. These are 
important learnings for later adult life. 



SEMANTICS The Problem 



The same word can have different meanings to different people. This 
may be even more likely to happen with words that are relatively 
new to popular usage. 

For the purposes of your workshop, take the time to define your 
terms. It will help provide a common language base for discussion 
and may help avoid disagreement based on misunderstanding. 
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Some Definitions 



GIRL, For the purposes of material in this handbook, these terms refer to 
WOMAN, all girls and all women, including the women and girls who are half 
FEMALE: of every minority, ethnic or religious group. 

SEXISM: The word was coined by analogy to racism, to denote discrinr^ination 
based on gender. In its original sense, sexism referred to prejudice 
against the female sex. In a broader sense, the term now indicates 
any arbitrary stereotyping of males and females on the basis of their 
gender. (Guidelines for Equal Treatment of the Sexes, McGraw Hill 
Book Company Publication.) 



SEXIST: 



RACIST: 



FEMINIST: 



FEMINISM: 



MS: 



CHANGE AGENT: 



Advocate or supporter of sexism. All those attitudes and actions 
which relegate women to a secondary and inferior status in society. 
(Guidelines for Improving the Image of Women in Textbooks, Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1972.) 

Advocate or supporter of racism, a belief that race is the primary 
determinant of human traits and capacities and that racial differences 
produce an inherent superiority of a particular race. (Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary, 1974.) 

Advocate or supporter of feminism, which Is the theory that women 
should have political, economic and social rights equal to those of 
men; also the movement to win such rights for women. (Webster's 
New World Dictionary of the American Language, College Edition, 
1957.) 

. . . that work is as significant to women as it is to men, that marriage 
ought to be a partnership of equals, that women ought to be finan- 
cially independent, that child bearing and child rearing is not a wo- 
man's only or most important or even necessary role, and that family 
responsibilities ought to be divided between women and men. (Lucy 
Komisar, Civil Rights Digest, Spring Issue, 1974, p. 2.) 

Used as a conventional title of courtesy instead of Mrs. or Miss ex- 
cept when usage requires the substitution of a title or rank or an 
honorific or professional title before a woman's name. Note: The 
Correspondence Section of the White House prefixes the courtesy 
title Ms. before a woman's name unless a rank, honorific or profes- 
sional title is used-General Mary Jones, Ms. Ann Jores, Dr. Mara 
Jones. 

. . . those persons who desire to participate in, and often Instigate, 
institutional change processes through strategic risk taking and cal- 
culated planning . . . also those persons who are called upon to work 
and live in vanguard positions in order to model new behaviors that 
affect persons and institutions. (Geraldine Rickman, Civil Rights 
Digest, Spring Issue, 1974, p. 58.) 
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THE LAW 



"No longer is the female des- 
tined solely for the home and 
the rearing of the family, and 
only the man for the market 
place and the world of ideas. 
. . » Women's activities are in- 
creasing and expanding. Co- 
education Is a fact, not a 
rarity. The presence of women 
in business, in the profes- 
sions, in the government and, 
indeed, in all walks of life 
where education Is desirable, 
if not always a necessary 
antecedent, is apparent and a 
proper subject of judicial 
notice." 

Justice Harry A. Blackman, 
Supreme Court of the 
United States * 



Educators with some basic understanding of the laws forbidding sex 
and race discrimination can help students understand how to benefit 
through the enforcement of these laws as well as learn what edu- 
cators must do as professionals to bring their own practices into com- 
pliance with the law. 

Of the six Federal enactments relating to equity in regard to sex, 
five prohibit sex and race discrimination in educational institutions 
in the major areas of admissions of students, treatment of students, 
and employment and the sixth provides monies for grants and con- 
tracts to develop programs and materials to achieve educational 
equity for girls and women. The enactments are: 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972: 

Prohibits discrimination against students or others on the basis of 

sex. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as amended by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Act of 1972: 

Prohibits discrimination in employment on the basis of sex (also 

race, color, religion, and national origin). 
Equal Pay Act of 1963 as amended by the Education Amendments of 
1972: 

Prohibits discrimination in salaries and fringe benefits on the basis 
of sex. 

Executive Order 11246 as amended by Executive Order 11375, 
Part II: 

Prohibits discrimination in employment on the basis of sex (also 

race, color, religion, and national origin). 
Title VII and Title VIII of Public Health and Service Act as amended 
by the Comprehensive Health and Manpower Act and the Nurse 
Training Amendment Act of 1971: 

Prohibits discrimination against students on the basis of sex and 

against some employees. 
Women's Educational Equity Act of the Education Amendments of 
1974, PL 93-380: 

Designed to assure equity for girls and women at all levels of the 

country's educational system. 

Copies of these enactments can be obtained free from your Con- 
gressperson. 

A few state laws have taken a stronger position in regard to sex 
discrimination against students in educational institutions than have 
the Federal statutes.^^ Some state departments of education have also 
taken strong positions through guidelines and policy statements con- 
cerning sex fair curricular materials. Examples of these state laws, 
and provisions of the state boards of education regarding curriculum' 
are enumerated in Appendix G. 

Detailed analysis of state and Federal laws prepared for the lay 
person interested in understanding the legalities of sex discrimi- 
nation will be found under LAW in the Resource section of the work- 
book. Two key laws, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
and the Women's Educational Equity Act are reproduced in Appen- 
dices B and H, respectively. 
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Workshop Leader's Tools 



A workshop should be more than speeches. It should offer a variety 
of ways to deliver and process the message of the workshop. 

The following sections provide suggestions on four different kinds 
of activities: 

• group activities 

• media presentations 

• strategy sessions 

• evaluations. 

In and around all of these activities, the workshop leader can con- 
tinue to deliver information and ideas as well as help the participants 
process and absorb the material being presented. 



GROUP 
ACTIVITIES 



Purpose 

Working together on group activities which highlight problems of sex 
role stereotyping can provide: 

• a shared baseline of experiences from which the participants can 
then discuss the sex stereotyping or sex fairness of the group 
response 

• an opportunity to tie in related concerns and experiences on sex 
equality in education 

• an opportunity for the leader to feed in more information when 
appropriate to the on-going discussion 

• feedback and ideas for all participants. 



What is a ''smair group. ' 

If you are doing a small group exercise, limit the group to four or 
five persons. This size makes it more likely that everyone in the 
group will contribute to the discussion. The person who is silent is 
sure to be asked for her or his opinion. In a "small" group of eight 
or ten, the quiet person is likely to be overlooked. Her or his con- 
tribution will never be gathered into the total. KEEP SMALL GROUPS 
SMALL 



Which Activity to Use 

Appendix I provides a selection of activities and games for group 
work. Except for the workshop openers, the exercises are not meant 
to be used in any particular order nor should the workshop leader 
expect to use all of them. They are a repertoire of activities which, by 
judging the needs, level and composition of the group, may be used 
as needed. 
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MEDIA FOR THE Media of some kind enhances a workshop. Careful selection can high- 
WORKSHOP "S^* reinforce your presentation with an **outside" perspective. 



Print 

A display of materials, pamphlets and books related to sex equality in 
education will give the group an opportunity to look at material which 
they might then want to order for themselves. The Women's Bureau of 
the Department of Labor and other sources have free material which 
can be sent to you in single copies for duplication and display. The 
Women's Bureau will also provide order forms for a workshop so that 
participants who wish to order materials may do so. 

Take the time to study the material you select for display so that 
you can discuss it with the participants and make suggestions for its 
use. The Resource section lists over 150 print items which have 
relevance to sex equality. It is, of course, in no way an inclusive list. 



Informational Handouts 

A resource packet to take home is a strong addition to any workshop. 
The participants will then have some materials in hand to begin work 
in their own educational setting. 

The Resource section indicates many items that are free of charge 
or which can be duplicated. When ordering materials try to select at 
least one item which relates to each topic on the program. 



Audio Visual 

Films, slide shows and filmstrips are available which deal with sex 
role stereotyping in general and sexist curricular and guidance mate- 
rials in particular. These can be good discussion starters and some 
provide statistical information which is illuminating. 

For the leader who is without resource persons to help with the 
workshop, a good audiovisual provides additional support for the 
ideas you are presenting. 

One or at the most two media presentations are enough in a day- 
long workshop. You do not want your participants to be only passive 
viewers during the workshop. The Resource section lists catalogues 
of films from which a selection could be made. 



STRATEGIES FOR ^ strategy session can help people develop a commitment to work 
CHANGE change by providing: 

• time to explore options on what to do next 

o time to benefit from the ideas others may have on how to proceed 

• confirmation that their own ideas are good and worth pursuing. 
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Tne iir-iM^iy session is best done in small groups that report back 
to the teal group. Even though people may be coming from different 
educatl<3r^3l i^f-* -igs, they can help each other with ideas for proce- 
dure's. 

A^zx^nai 3ts several activities to get the strategy session gomg. 



WORKSHOP 
EVALUATION 



The purpose of an evaluation form can be twofold: 

1. to tell you if the workshop accomplished what you hoped it would; 
and 

2. to tell you what the participants see as possible next steps. 

The participants' suggestions for next steps can serve as a guide 
and a lever for further planning activities. 

We suggest unsigned evaluation forms so that people will feel free 
to make honest comments. This is probably particularly advisable if 
the workshop is being held for persons whom you know or with whom 
you work. 

A sample of the SEGO Project Comment Form is Appendix K. 



Organizing 
A Worlcshop 

This chart is a checklist to be adapted and amended as you consider 
the purpose of your program, the participants likely to attend and the 
logistics of your situation. The chart is in two aligned sections: Plan- 
ning Steps in chronological order and an Alert List of important details 
to which attention must be given if the day of the workshop is to run 
smoothly. 



Alert List 



Early scheduling will allow you 
some time to make new arrange- 
ments if plans should go awry; 
e.g., a speaker cancels, materials 
are not available when expected, 
etc. 

Being able to respond effectively 
and with statistical facts to the 
questions of the skeptics will be 
critical. 



Planning Steps 

A. Set Up an Overall Time Frame 

Allow more time rather than less for planning in order to: 

—reserve site 

—contact resource persons 

—send for and receive resource materials 

—reserve audio visual materials 

—prepare and send out promotional material 

B. Develop Your Workshop and Train Yourself 

1. See \Aterkshop Outline on page 4. 

2. St^r itie ''Why of a Workshop" and the sections on ''Work- 

sr 2' Leader's Role" and ''Workshop Leader's Backup Infor- 
;oi nation." 
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>\/erf List Pianning Steps 

Arrange for display space-tables c. Prepare Resources for Workshop 

and bulletin boards. 



Print or xerox your program after 
your schedule is firmly set. 



Check for burnt-out light bulb in 
projector, make sure that the au- 
dio is synchronized to the video, 
check that the slides are in se* 
quence, check the location of out- 
lets and light switches so the 
room can be dimmed. Assign 
someone to run the *'shows" if 
you can. 

Be specific in your requests; ask 
for outline of their remarks. Con- 
firm plans and dates in writing. 



Take care that each person fills 
in the sign-in sheet which has 
been set up for name, address 
and telephone number (for future 
reference). Assign someone to be 
in charge of this task. 



1. 



2, 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Print: Prepare a display of pamphlets, books, bulletins and 
posters; if display is large, arrange by topic (i.e.. Law, Athletics, 
etc.). 

Information Handouts: Order materials early, assembling 
packets takes time. The only cost involved, if you use free 
material, might be for a folder or program. The program can 
be stapled to the materials and handed out as a packet. 

Audiovisuals: Borrow or rent (reserve in advance) slide shows, 
films, filmstrips; prepare overhead transparencies, posters; 
secure projectors, screens. 



Speakers or Panelists: Some groups that can provide or sug- 
gest speakers for special topics (e.g., law, careers, employ- 
ment, etc.) are: the Wamens' Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, the Office for Civil Rights, local Commissions on the 
Status of Women, women's organizations, civil rights groups 
and women's studies faculty at area colleges. 

Miscellaneous Items You May Need: Chalkboard, chalk, news- 
print, felt tip pens, name tags, sign-in table, coffee, cups, 
cream and sugar, "no smoking" signs, lunch vouchers if 
necessary, trash baskets. 



D. Arrange Logistics 



Avoid auditoriums and per- 
manently fixed seating, A room 
where chairs can be moved into 
small groups and rearranged In- 
to large circles is best. Confirm 
the reservation in writing. Make 
certain that lunch (served or 
brown bag) C3:t be eaten on the 
premises. 



Site: Consider the following suggestions for locating a site; 
classrooms, library, student/teacher lounge, community loca- 
tions in libraries, churches and colleges. Women's and civil 
rights organizations can provide suggestions and assistance.. 
Secure proper permission to use a site. 



Be aware of national, local and 
religious holida^^s. Determine if 
other programs may be directed 
to your proposed audience on 
the same day. Check school holi- 
days and exams. Be sure your 
reserved date is confirmed In 
writing. 



Date: Selection of date depends on target audience. Relss^d 
time or staff development days, Saturdays or evenings 
be possible. 
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Alert List 

Get permission before posting 
material. Make sure contact tele- 
phone number is noted on all 
publicity materials. 



Keep a separate list of those who 
paid for lunch and issue lunch 
vouchers at sign-in. 



If participants are expected to 
bring a brown bag lunch or if a 
catered lunch on-site is planned, 
details and cost must be worked 
out so that information can be 
printed on publicity material. 



Registration fees and lunch fees 
can involve large sums of money. 
You may want to open a special 
checking account. 
If you are to account for all funds 
spent keep a small notebook 
and write down item. cost, and 
date as you spend it. It can be 
made into a proper expense chart 
later 



You may get better response if 
persons are not asked to iden- 
tify themselves by name on the 
evaluation forms. 



Planning Steps 
3. Publicity: Allow time to prepare clear and informative publicity^ 
material. It is not necessary to have art work or editorial help7 
However, if such assistance is available use it. Notify the press 
and TV if you want coverage. Plan to post flyers and posters 
in schools, libraries, and with civic groups. Consider sending 
letters to appropriate groups, e.g., members of the board of 
education 

4. Registration: Consider pre-registration before a certain date. 
It is helpful to know who and how many participants to expect 
and it is essential to know for ordering lunches, if that is part 
of the program. 

5. Lunch/Coffee Breaks: Lunch and coffee breaks on-site are pre- 
ferred as they offer time for group interchange. If a catered 
lunch is not feasible, consider having participants bring bag 
lunches and you provide coffee and tea. 



E. Finances 

School and community Organizations are usually generous in help- 
ing facilitate educational programs, and some materials are free. 
Special expenses may be incurred for: audio visual rentals, coffee/ 
lunch, CLUDlicating fees, printed programs and/or posters, news- 
print,' na-ie tags, felt tip pens, resource packet folders, postage, 
phone calls. 



Evaluation 

Plan your evaluation sheet very carefully and allow time within 
the time frame of the workshop for the sheet to be filled out. 



Follow-up done while interest is 
high and memory fresh nay be 
more likely to produce on-going 
activities. 



G. Foiiow-Up 

The following tasKS should be compfeed as soon as possible after 
the workshop: 

• Thank-you notes to resource persons and suppliers of free ma- 
terials, films :^d services, and to sil who have been helpful (you 
may want ic ee^K these persons to help again), 

• Compilatar evaliuation forms and sharing of evaluation data 
with partmsnts (see sample fonm on page 78). 

• Disseminsrion of participant lists: to those who indicated on 
sign-in sheet they wished to be on Ihe mailing list. 

• Next steps— your evaluation forms should help you astermine 
what your follow-up might be. 
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Resource Guide 



This annotated Resource Guide is an expanded anc updated version 
of materials which are displayed at SEGO workshops across the coun- 
try as part of the Media Kit and which were later published in the 
first and revised editions of Resources for Counselors, Teachers 
and Administrators. The Guide is not inclusive and is designed as a 
**starter set" which we hope will lead you to additional resources. 

In an effort to expand options, we have selected relevant material 
from both traditional and non-traditional sources including: 

• Federal and state government agencies 

• Women's projects and women's bureaus within these agencies 

• Feminist papers printed and sponsored by teachers' associations 
and labor unions 

• Curriculum/counseling resources developed by small new fem- 
inist publishers and organizations as v/ell as big commercial 
publishing houses. 

In separate categories-Bibliographies/Resources, Counseling, Cur- 
riculum, Girls and Women/Boys and Men, Sports, and the Law are: 

• Items of local importance 

• Plans and programs of international scope 

• Art and drama, literature and philosophy 

• Articles on the interrelationship of sexism and racism 

• *'How-to" curriculum and counseling guides. 
Also included are some useful addresses for: 

• Organizations, publishers and reports which provide helpful in- 
formation and materials in regard to sex equality 

• Some basic information on sources of educational financial aid 
for women. 

These resources, which cover a wide range of topics relevant to 
the elimination of sexism in education, can serve as guides to help 
you understand, comply with and implement the body cf law on sex 
discrimination (local. -3te, and federal) and to clarify the legitimate 
demands for the ooi real, economic and social equar^^v of every 
person ir our socierv^ 



BIBLIOGRAPHIES RESOURCES 

American Associasion for the Advancement of Science, Scientific Man- 
power Commission. Major report on professional women and 
minorities. 1975. 320-page study provides information on women and 
minority group members, with emphasis on the sciences, engineering, 
arts, humanities, education ajid the professions. Available from the As- 
sociation. 1776 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, DX. 20036. 
$40. 

American Association of School Administratorsi. Sex equality in educa- 
tional administration, AASA Executive Handbook Series, VII, 1975. 
Stocic #021-00440. This pamphlet offers a siep-by-step guide for insur- 
ing that women are represented in administrative ranks more in proportion 
to their numbers in the education pixifession. Available from the Associa- 
tion, 1801 North Moore Street, Arlington. Va. 22209. $i . (Orders under 
$10 must be pre-paid.) 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, Project on Sex Equality in 
Guidance Opportunities. Resources for counselors, teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 2nd Edition. Divuilcd into six categories—bibliographies, 
resources, counseling, curricui'^m, girls & women/boys & men, sports 
and the law — are listings of current UK:iful material. Additional informa- 
tion lists organizations, publishers, trports on sex bias in schools anc 
scholarship aid available to women. 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PRODUCT 
FROM THE SEGO PROJECT 

Handbook for Workshops on Sex Equality in EducaUon. Written 
by M. E. Verheyden- Milliard and based on the experiences of the 
SEGO Project. Includes information, resources, activities to help an 
individual organize and lead a workshop on sex equality in educa- 
tion. Presents workshop outline, backup material for the workshop 
leader on the socialization of boys and girls, double discrimination of 
minority girls and women, counseling materials, curriculum, ath- 
letics in an educational setting and statistical information on women's 
lives. Comprehensive appendices contain Title IX and its Regula- 
tion. U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commission's ''Guide- 
lines on Discrimination Because of Sex," National Institute of 
Education, DHEW "Guidelines for Assessment of Sex Bias anc 
Sex Fairness in Career Interest Inventories" and Women 
Educational Equity Act. Available fron' tnc Sex Ec liuy in GiiiC 
ance Opportunities (SEGO) Project. Amtirican r^er^onnel 
Guidance Association, 1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W.. 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Free. 



Association of American Colleges. Project on the Status and f- - A.vaiujn of 
Women. On campus with women (niEaaber 11). June Paper 
includes information about affirmative aoion, smploymsa:., ciiucation, 
admission and sports. Available from ihs Project on ras^ ^iamis anJ 
Education of Women, 1818 R Street, N.W.. Washington. ^ .Z. 2000^. 
Free. 

Behavioral Publications News. Promotional: A^nn. H., Sumc ^k, N,, ^ 
Dwecl;, S. (Eds.) Women: A bibliograpis? of their educatiomand 
careers. New York: Behavioral Publicaiinns, 1974. Comnrehensive 
selection of over 350 abstracts, annotations of the research iiteraiurLV 
$10.95. 

Business & Professional Women's Foundaiion Career counseling: Net^ 
perspectives for women and girls, a seiected annotated biWioK. 
raphy. 1972. Business and Professional Women's Foundation, 2012 Mas- 
sachusctt.s Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Bibliography is di- 
vided into two sections: research material on counseling and occupational 
choices; careers — where they can be founii and how to go aN^iii getting 
jobs. 50c. 

Cisler, Lucinda. Women: a bibliography^ 196g. 1969. 197«L > -r 900 
annotated entries in this paperback bociTk an ivided Tito ^abject 
categories. Available from the Fesmmsr Book Mart, ^^i•^^h Av- 

enue, Whitestone, N.Y. 11357. 7e.t' 

Daniels, Arlene Kaplan. A survey of -res^crh concerns on women's 
issues. 1975. Of special interest to thmc unaertaking studies relating to 
women and to organizations interested m funding such studies is this 



j:;amprehensive review of central areas of research relating to women. 
Available from the Project on the Status and Education of Women, 
Association of American Colleges, 1818 R Street, N.W., Wasliington, 
D.C. 20009. Free. 

Bchler, Margrit. An annoUted sdected bibliography of bibUographies 
on women. This is a comprehensive guide which describes over 40 
extensive and specialized bibliographies concerning women. Available 
from the Publications Office, Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada, 151 Slater St., Ottawa, Canada, KIP 5NI. $1. 

Farmer, H. , & Backer, T. Counselor's sourcebook: Career guidance and 
vocational counseling for women. Sourcebook is being developed as 
part of a project of the Human Interaction Research Institute, Los. 
Angeles, sponsored by National Institute of Education. Publication will 
include discussions of recent research on counseling women and impact 
of federal legislation on women's work opportunities: facts ab<nii women 
at work in the 70s, and a listing of information sources. Available early in 
1975. 

FcMiiinistson Children's Media Uttle Miss MufTet fights back. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Feminists Book Man, 1974. I62-I I Ninth Avenue, White- 
stone, N.Y. 11357. 64'page annotated list of recommended non-sexist 
books about girls for young readers (textbooks are not included). $1 .25. 
Gcrsoni-Stavn, D. (Ed.). Sexism and youth. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1974. This 465-page book is a gathering-together of writings and 
source material on sex discrimination previously available only as isolated 
papers. This is **a workbook for humanism, a textbook for a new educa- 
tional commitment. . . ." $9.95. 
James, E. T. (Ed.). NoUble American women 1607-1950. A biographical 
dictionary. Three volumes. The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1974. Excellent source of women's *Most" 
history contained in carefully documented biographies of 1 ,379 American 
women. Prepared under the auspices of Radcliffe College. Hardcover 
$75.00; Paperback $25.00. 
Lemer, Gerda (Ed ). Black women In white America: a documentary 
history. New York: Random House, Vintage Books, 1973. In over 600 
pages, divided into ten subject areas, American Black women tell their 
history beginning with the times of slavery to present day. $3.95. 
Maccoby, Eleanor E., and Carol N. Jacklin. The psychology of sex 
differences. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1974. This book is a 
compilation of the research and interpretive writings concerning hovi/ the 
sexes differ and how they do not differ in many aspcv^is o. osycholo|:!ca 
functioning. $18. 

MasNijchusctts Institute of Technology- Husoan studies collection: men's 
stu(^ bibliography and women's studies bibliography. The material 
in each bibliography is divided into 11 subject categories including 
education, employment, health, history, sports, etc. The collection is 
available from the Humanities Library, \nT, Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 
Free. 

National Clearinghouse for Mental Healtia Information, l .S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Cfearinghouse wil> do a compu- 
ter search of the research for an uneditrj: printout of rcterences and 
abstract; on a particular subject. Contact '^le Clearinghouse at Health 
Services & Mental Health Administri-:ion, 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, Md. 20852. Phone 301 443-45^7. 
North Carolina Museum of Art and the Salem rinc Arts Gsner. Women: a 
historical survey of works by women artists. 1972. Thiv: is a catalog of 
87 works by over 75 artists from the 17th century to present day. The 
scholariy introduction which answers pertinent questions about women 
and art makes this book particularly useful to teachers. Available from the 
Museum Store, 107 E. Morgan St., Raleigh, N.C 27601. $2. 
^^eterson, Deena (Ed.). A practical guide to the women^s movement. 
i975. Brooklyn: Faculty Press, Inc. This book is divided into three 
sections to serve as a useful handbook to the Women's Movement. The 
* ' Directory" contains descriptive listings under such topics as Education, 
Employment, Legal, History, Sports, etc. The ** Reading List" coincides 
with the ** Directory" and annotates over 500 books. $5. 
Project on the Status and Educari^jn of Women. Association of AmcrK^tn 
Colleges. Some useful bibliographies on women in educa^n. ' * 
1818 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 2(^)09. List of eigxiexceUer 
resources. Free. 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. Research action rnttes. 
December 1973. 1201 I6th Street, N.W . Washington, D.C. 20036. 
T Ti!s issue notes progress made at state in eliminating sex role and 
rasoaJ bias in education; lists conference resauices. Write to be put on their 
ramiing list, 

Serrie and Sensibility Collective. Womensacrid literature: An annotated 
bibliography of women writers. (2nd t^\... rev.) Cambridge: Sense and 
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Sensibility, 1973. 57 EUery Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 399 en^ 
tries, mainly 20th century authors, with two shorter lists of writers before 
the 20lh century and works about literature. Biographic notes included 
for some major writers. $1.25. 
Steele, M. Women in vocatiooaJ education: Pjroject Baseline supplemein 
t«ry report. 1975. 6502 N. 35th Avenue, Phoenix. Arizona 85017. One 
of 4 series of special reports that reviews and analyzes available data on 
women in vocational education with recommendations for change; by the 
Noithenx Arizona University under contract w;di the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Civil Rights Digest, Spring 1974. 1121 
Vemiont Ave., Rm. 410, Washington, D.C, 20425. This issue includes 
articles on fcininism as it relates to Puertorriquenas, Chicanas, Black 
women, Asian and Indian women. Digest also offers a Resource List for 
Women: research centers, clearinghouses on women's issues, legal aid 
sources, and women's centers., ^'ree.. 



Westervelt, E., & Fixter, D. Women's higher and continuing education: 
An annotated bibliography with selected references on related as- 
pects of women's lives. New York: College Entrance Examination 
Board, 1971. $1.50. 

Women's studies abstracts. Brochure fon P.O. Box 1, Rush, New Yor:; 
14543. Published quarterly. Material divided into twelve categories of 
use in women's studies. Year's subscription is $8.50. 



Filmstrip 

Project on Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities. American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. A chance to choose. Filmstrip 
on counseling included in Multi- Media Kit developed by the 
SEGO Project, content prepared by J. Birk. 



COUNSELING 

Abt Publications. Sex fairness in career guidance: A learning kit. 1975 ■ 
The curriculum consists of four chapters which discuss traditional family 
and occupational roles for both sexes and provides an introduction tc a 
sex-fair guidance program. An annotated resource guide to readings and 
audio-visual materials is included. The kit has been developed for use b«' 
counselors, counselor-educators, teachers, administrators and librarians 
under a contract from the National Instinite of Education, DHHW. 
Available fimm Abt Publications, 55 Wheeler Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
02138. $15 plus $1.50 for shipping and handling. 

Bem, S., & Bem, D. Training the woman to know her place: The sodai 
antecedents of women in the world of work. 1973. Pennsylvanu; 
Departmcntof Education, Box 91 1, Harrisburg, Pa. 17126. Explanaiior 
of the effect of sex role conditioning on women's aspirations and the way.'^ 
in which vnomen learn their place in society. 

Birk. J., & Tanney, M. Career exptoration for high school women: A 
model. Paper presented at the National Education Association Confer- 
ence. I972al Airlie, Virginia. NEA, 1201 l6lhSl., N.W., Washington. 
D.C. 20036. A model designed for junior and senior high school levels to 
heighten awareness of the influence of sexism regarding women's roles. 



Broverman, i.. et al. Sex role stsnotypfaig and clinical judgments of 
mental heahli. Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 1970, 
34. KNOW, Inc. reprint, P.O. Box86031, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. Paper 
studies the assumptions of clinical psychiatrists and psychologists about 
the healthy male, healthy female, and the healthy adult. 400. 

Diamond, E. (Ed.). Issues ofsex bias and sex foimess in career interest 
measurement. National Institute of Education, Education and Work 
Group, 1200 19lh Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20208. Thebookisa 
series of papers with bibliographies which not only give an overview of 
the issues of sex bias in counseling and teaching, but also represent a 
comprehensive analysis of sex bias in measurements and inventories. 

Feminist Action Alliance lr\c. NoD«traditlonal career day program. 
'^75. This is a how-to packet to help in planning a program. P.O. Box 
54717, Civic Center Staiion, Atlanta, Ga. 30308. S5. 

Ciardner^ J. Sexist counseling^ must stop. Personnel and Guidance Jour- 
nal, May 1971 , 49. KNOW, Inc. reprint, P.O. Box 86031 , Pinsburgh, 
Pa. 15221. Call for change in counseling. Includes a useful chart listing 
similarities between two oppressed groups: women and blacks. 30^. 

_2pman-Blumen, J. How tdeok>gy shapes women's lives. Scientific 
American, January 1972 . 266. Data from a survey of college women 
reveal that a woman's litt c£3aJs, particularly hereducational and occupa- 
tional aspirations, are guided by the type of sex-role ideology acquired in 
childhood. 

Miles, Betty. Channeling dShiren: sex stereotyping in prime-time TV. 

1975. Princeton: Women on Words and Images. JChannding children, 
which analyzes 20 TV shows, documents the exicaa of sex stereotyping in 
popular television. The chapter, * 'Changing ihe:Stereotypes," is helpful 
for those wishing to change or combat the myths television fosters. $2.50. 



Thi^ following itemsiart uwi&^lable from the Woaen'sBureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Wasmmgton, D.C. 202ID (unless otherwise 
indicated). With the excepmon of Careers for Women in the 70* s, 
these items are free. 

Careers for wcmien in the T^^'s. 1973. ^v-amble &x)m the u.-S. 

Government Anting Ofe^, Washington. D.C. 20402. Projects 

changes in mrnor occupasi^^'i: groups in owjcrt:? heir women make 

raaiirstic care-s- plans. 5v: . 
Ccmozca sus dfiax£cbii&. 1967. What the w^riarng wife should know 

abtiut her risus (Sinsnisn sanslarion). 

•e Vivrr £cJ)eVmo» S. Help for the wjmian bssadwinner. 
Reprnntcd isrm Mampower, Februar? 19Tr. 5. k-eoon of the 
expcnmeniEi; Female Job Placement Promm's tforts to in- 
crease job actions anid pay for disadv^icsscd wonnn. 
iacts about -women's ab^nteeism mti tunsppver. 1969. 
Again. Ihenrryth asitiUye reality. 

taghlaghts oh^^ame n i^e gsmioyment and cduc^on. 974. Statis- 
tics on wcHn^'s ensKcTyment patterns, eamiiigs am^: education, 
mcluding at:. . family .«atus and occupationL 
'jcuEjhall, P. hmk who's wearing lipstldt! .Rcsrini£ii.iTom Man- 
power, December 1972, 4. Interesting andrievealnng interviews 
with women working at *'men's** jobs. 

The myth and the reality. 1974. Paper reftites common 
misconceptions with the tmth about working woibki. 

Steps to opening the skilled trades to women. X^-. Paper dis- 
cusses ways women can get into the trades? and umons. 

Stevenson, G. Cagetm planning for higlh scinol gicis. Reprinted 
from Occimmmnai Outlook Quarterly, Summer 1973. U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. Women's Bureau, Washstmton. D.C. 20210. 
Pamphiiet por^ts ou: reasons for plannmg fc i career not merely 
for worn;. 

Why woanen woKic. 1974. Women work to sua ^nrt ttrcmse Ives and 
oihers;:discussaon supported by facts and fgxnrev 



Mitchell, J . Other cMces for becoming a woman. : 4nsbargh: KNOW, Inc. 
1974. A feminisiiTEmdbook for high school wOEsssen tahelp them realize 
their potential asvwomen and plan now for othcrchoices. $5.50. 

National Instinite oflBaucaticm, Education and V«ork Group. Guidelines 
for assessment (*sex biasamd sex fairness iircareerinterest inven- 
tories. 1974. U.5 Department of HEW, NK. Washington, D.C. 
20208. Program praaents acnmprehensive anwi-Kjasxjtiscxbias in the test, 
inventory, technics mformaiion and interpxscaave inibrmation. 



The following items are available from the Women's Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. Unless otherwise 
indicated, these items are free. 

American women at the crossroads: Directions for the future. 

1970. Report of the 50th anniversary conference of the Women's 
Bureau. Ten appendices: roster, director, agency/organizational 
representation, exhibits and selected references. 

A guide to sources of data on women and women workers for the 
United States and for regions, states and k>cal areas. 1972. 

Publications of the Women's Bureau. 1974. Over 75 listings of 
excellent resource material. Useful in the classroom as well as for 
the research scholar. 



Projca on the Status and Education of Women, Association of American 
Colleges. American Personnel and Guidance Ajssoclatiop cites voca- 
tloDal test for sex bias* June 1972. 1818 R Street, N.W.. Washington. 
D.C. 20009. APGA cites Strong Vocational Interest Blank as dis- 
criminatory in a resolution March 1972. Free. 

Sandler, B. The academic woman: Why wonien need Bess pay (and other 
myths). The Chronicle of Higher Education, March 1973. Reprinted by 
the Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association of 
American Colleges. 1818 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
Article lists thirteen myths concerning the academic woman and pay. 
ftec. 

Seed. S. Saturday's child. New York: Bantam Books, 1974. 36 women 
photographed and interviewed about their jobs and carecrs>-K)Ccupations 
which until recently have been considered out of reach. $1.25. 
U.S. Depaitmemof HEW, U.S. Office of Education. Nonscxlst education 
for survival: Final report sex role stereotypes project, USOE-0-72- 
2507. July 1973. National Education Association, 1201 l6ih Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. Documents the development and im- 
plementation of the national working conference on sex role stereotypes 
in the classroom. $2.25. 
Wolkon, Kenneth A. Counseling ghrls and women; A guide for Jewi^ 
and other minority women. 1973. Pamphlet discusses the women's 
movement in relation to job discrimination; suggests that counseling can 
be the impoftant step in enpanding career opportunities for girls and 
women. Included is a listing of Women's Caucuses and Committees and 
Professional Associations. Available from B'nai B'rith Career and 
Counseling Services, 1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. $2. ^ _ 

Women on Words and Images. Doctor, lawyer, Indian chief? aex 
stereotypes In career cstucation materials. Princeton: Women on 
Words and Images, 1975. An analysis of the sexism found in career 
materials in the schools _is carefuU7 documented in this book. $1.50. 
YWC A Vocational Readiness Prograsn. Will marriage turn you on for 50 
years? Brochure available from tfc YWCA of Los Angeles. 1215 Lodi 
Place, Los Angeles, Cal. 90038 Games, role playing and counseling 
techniques dramatizing the rcalitirss concerning women in marriage and 
careers. Useful with junior and bigh school students. 15^. 
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Ahlum, C, & Fralley, J. Feminist resources for schools and coUef^es: A 
guide to curricular nmerials. New York: Feminist Press, 1973, Col- 
lege at Old Westbury, Box 334, Old Westbury, New York 1 1568. This 
resource list is for tcacbcrs, students, counselors, librarians and parerjts 
interested in challengmg sexism in education and creating non-sexist 
curriculum. $1.25. 

Ahlum, C, & Frallcy, J. Feminist studies. Today's Education, 1972. 
Reprinted in National Education Association pamphlet. Resource Center 
on Sex Roles in Education, 1201 16th St., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Discussion of cumculum material for high school feminist studies. 

American Association of School Administrators. Sex equality in school, 
AASA Executive Handbook Series, V, 1975. Slock No. 021-00438. 
Handbook V is designed to help the school administrator rccognia and 
deal with the problems of sex stereotyping in the school. Available from 
the Association, 1801 North Moore Street, Ariington, Va. 22209. $1 .00. 

American Association of School Administrators. Sex equality lo educa- 
tlonal materials, AASA Executive Handbook Series, IV, 1974. Stock 
No. 021-00432. This handbook designed for the school administrator 
discusses the problem of sex stereotyping in educational materials and 
outlines ways administrators can help counteract and change damaging 
curriculum. Available from the Association, 1801 North Moore St., 
Arlington, Va. 22209. $1.00. 

Citizens's Advisory Council on the Status of Women. N$ed for studies of 
sex discrimination in pubUc schools. 1971. Departmentof Labor Build- 
ing, Room 1336, Washington, D.C. 20210. Booklet recommends state 
and city commissions and those interested in education review public 
school systems to determine degree of sex discrimination. 

Cotloqfiy, November 1973, 6. The awareness game. Resource Center on 
Sex Roles in Eduaoion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. Eighteen essays giving an overview of sexism in education, 50^. 

Concilio Mujeres. Bibliography on la mujerc. 1974. Concilio Mujeres, a 
Chicana women *sr^ts group, has compUed a m-p^ listof articles, 
papen, films, photos, resources and other information on Chicana and 
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other Spanish-speaking wcmien. Available from Concilio Mujeres, 2588 
Mission Stieet, Room 201, San Francisco, Ca. 941 10. $2. 

Costo, Rupert (Ed.). Textbooks and the American Indian. San Francisco: 
Indian Historian Press, Inc., 1969.32 American Indian scholars evahiate 
over 300 texts and provide an analysis of bias taught in American schools 
about Native Americans. $5. 

Czaplinskit Suzanne M. Sexism In award- winning picture books. 
Pittsburgh; KNOW, 1973. This study presents a detailed examination of 
sexist biases in children's books. Available from KNOW Inc., P.O. Box 
86031, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. $2. 

Eaton, C, & Jacobs, C. Sexbm In the elementary school. Today's 
Education, 1972. Reprinted in National Education Association pam- 
phlet. Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C 20036. The sexist messages children receive in 
school damage individual growth; checklist for analyzing sexism in class* 
room books. 

Ernest, John. Mathematics and sex. 1975. A survey of women in the field 
of mathematics indicates that girls are linuted and stereotyped from 
kindergarten through graduate school. Write to the Department of 
Mathematics, University of California, Santa Barbara, California 93 106. 
Free. 

Feminist Book Man. Girls and boys . . . together. Bibliography/catalog 
lists non-sexist materials for people from 3 years through 17 years. 
Available from the Mart, 47-17 150th St., Flushing, New York 11355. 
$1. 

Howard, Suzanne. Liberating our children oorseives, 1975. A compila- 
tion of course materials from more than 50 of the nation's pioneers of 
Women's Studies courses. The handbook provides resource materials 
useful for developing units or courses about sexism and sex role stereotypy 
ing in our schools. Available from The Association of American Uni- 
versity Women, 2401 Virginia Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20037. 
$1.50. 

Iglitzin, L. A chlld's-eye view of sex roles. Today* s Education, 1972. 
Reprinted in National Education Association pamphlet. Resource Center 
on Sex Roles in Education, 1201 16Ui Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. Discussion of two studies dealing wiUi sex role stereotyping of 
school children in three Seattle suburbs. 

Johnson, Laurie Olsen (Ed.). Nonsexist curricular materials for elemen- 
tai^y schools. New York: The Feminist Ptess, 1974. This is an extensive 
packet of materials and bibliographies for the teacher and student; useful 
as guides and models for creating non-sexist curriculum and classroom. 
Write to the Feminist Press, Box 334, Old Westbury, New York 1 1568. 
$5. 

Kampdman, Maggie. WEAL K-12 education kit. November 1973. The 
purpose of this kit is to provide an overview of some of the areas of 
discrimination — curriculum, counseling, sports, administration — and 
suggest ways to bring about change. Available from the Women's Equity 
Action League, 821 National Press Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20004. $5. 

Kane, I. Women at Work, San Francisco: Change for Children, 1974. 
2888 Mission St., Rm. 226, San Francisco. Calif. 94110. Packet of 
fifteen 8 x 10 photo reproductions of women of different ages and ethnic 
backgrounds working in non-traditional jobs. Suggestions for classroom 
use come with each packet. Write for brochure. $3.50. 

Levy, B. Do teachers sell girls short? ro<^' J f^ucon'on, 1972. Reprinted 
in National Education Association pamphlet. Resource Center on Sex 
Roles in Education, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
Outlines what educators can do to correct the detrimental effects of sex 
role socialization in schools. 

Lydiard, Beverly W. and Natalie Miller (Eds.). Kaleidoscope 13: what to 
^ about 622, 1975. Book was developed as a how-to for educators in 
implementing ti)C Massachusetts state law **622" prohibiting sex dis- 
crimination. Available from Mass. Department of Education, Bureau of 
Cuiriculum Services, 182 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 0211 1. Free. 

Macleod, J., & Silverman, S. You won't do^What textbooks on U.S, 
> Government teach high school girls. Pittsburgh: KNOW. Inc. 1974. 
Suggestions for action and recommendations for changing curriculum; 
includes an annotated bibliography of studies of women in textbooks, 
$2.25. 

Moberg, V. Consciousness razors. 1972. The Feminist Press, Box 334, 
Old Westbury, New York, 11568. Creative ideas for changing con- 
sciousness about sex roles; good pamphlet for classroom use. 200. 

National Education Association. Sex role stereotypbig: Helping teacliers 
teach. Customer Service Section 148, 1201 16ih Street. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Brochure lists non-stereotyped (race or sex) 
print and audio-visual materials with price list. 
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Nieto-Gomez, Anna. Estudios femenlles de la Chkana. Los Angeles: 
Univcfsity of California, 1974. This booklet develops a basis for integral, 
ing Mexican- Anierican women into the curriculum and contains five 
course outliives and proposals: history, sociology, literature, higher edu- 
cation, Chicana bibliography. Available from University Extension, 
Daytime Programs ami Special Projects, 10995 Le Conte, Los Angeles, 
Ca. 90024. 

Prida. Dolores and Susan Ribner. A feminist view of 100 books about 
PUetto Rican, Black, Native American and Asian women as they appear 
in books arc discussed in this article. The books analyzed are for children. 
The Pig^si is available from Council on Interracial Books for Children, 
1840 Broadway. Room 300, New York. N.Y. 10023. $2.50. 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. Todays changing roles: An 
approach to non-sexist teaching. The National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Education. i974. Resource Center on Sex Roles in 
Education, 1201 16th Street. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. lOS-page 
papcback designed as supplemenwl instructional materials to assist 
children explore and understand that sex role stereotyping has limited 
female and male roles. For elementary, intermediate and secondary 
school teachers. $3.00. 

Sexism in Textbooks Committee of Women . Guidelines for improving the 
image of women in textbooks. 1972. Scott, Foresman and Co., 1900 
East I-ake Avenue, Glcnview, 111. 60025. Nine-page booklet outlines 
recommendations for lext and illustrations, language, and assignment of 
roles and activities. Free. 

Shargel, S., & Kane, 1. We can change it! San Francisco: Change for 
Children. 1974. 2588 Mission Street, Room 226, San Francisco, Calif. 
941 10. Ideas, experiences and suggestions for eliminating sex and race 
stereotyping in pre-school and elementary school classrooms. $1.00. 

Sinowitz. B. New le^al remedies for women. Today' s Education, 1972. 
Reprinted in National Education Association pamphlet. Resource Cen- 
ter on Sex Roles in Educatton, 1201 l6th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. A listing of directions for legal redress and settlement for teachers 
and smdents who have suffered discrimination. 

Sprung, Barbara. The Women's Action Alliance guide tonon-scxlst early 
childhood education, 1974. The Guide provides a practical model for 
achieving a non-scxist classroom environment: specific curriculum units, 
how to work with parents, resource and materials section, checklist for 
evaluating sexism in the classroom and an annotated bibliography. Guide 
will be published in the Fall of 1975 by Citation Press. For further 
information contact the Alliance, 370 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. $1.50. 

Stem. M. (Ed,) Women in education: Changing sexist practices in the 
classroom. 1973. American Federation of Teachers, Women's Rights 
Committee. 1012 14th Street, N.W., Washington. D.C. 20005. 75 -page 
booklet of education journal reprints is divided into three categories: why 
change? methods for change in the classrot^m, and suggested materials; 
bibliographies on sexism in children's books and women's rights. $1 .50. 

Trecker. Janice L. Women in U.S. history high school textbooks. Special 
Education, 35(3), March 1 97 1 . This paper documents the women who do 
not appear in history books. Available from National Council for Social 
Smdies, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. $1.50 forthe entire 
issue. 

Weitzman. Lenore J. and Diane Risso. Biased textbooks. Washington: 
Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. 1975. "Images of males and 
females in elementary school textbooks in five subject area.*" documents 
the omission and stereotyping of females in these texts, and complements 
**Whatyou can do about biased textbooks." Available from the Resource 
Center, 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $1. 

Women's Action Alliance. A model for non-sexist child development: a 
|K*e-school program. 1975. Thirty-two page booklet describes Alliance 
program, contains an annotated bibliography and resource list of mate- 
rials, organizations and publications. Write to the Alliance at 370 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. $1.50. 

Recognizing sexism in your school and (reverse) Schools spread sexism. 
Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. 1201 1 6th Street, N.W.. 
Washington. D.C. 20036. Handsome 16" x 23" poster. 

Warning: Schools spread sexism. KNOW, Inc. , Box 86031 , Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15221. White on red button. 25^;. 



GIRL^ AND WOMEK/BOYS AND MEN: 

Facts and Fiction 



American Personnel and Guidance Association Commission for 
Women. Paper gives brief history of the Commission, its functions and 
contributions. The 1973-74 Report of the Commission for Women, 
which includes a selected bibliography, essential readings for counselors 
of girls and women, is available from Dr. Lynn E. Haun. 8335 Carib- 
bean Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95826. 75c. 

American Federation of Teachers, V/omen's Rights Committee. Women's 
rights policy resolutions. 1973. Marjorie Stem. Chairwoman, AFT 
Women's Rights Committee, 1012 14th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. Lists resolutions adopted by annual conventions of the 
AFT. lOe. 

Association of American Colleges, Project on the Status and Education of 
Women. Minority iiM>men and higtier education #2. 1975. This report 
reviews the current educational and economic status of Spanish-spealcing 
women and includes a list of resource groups — consulting agencies and 
Spanish-speaking women's rights organizations. Available from the 
Project, 1818 R St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Free. 

Association of American Colleges, Project on the Status and Education of 
Women. Minority women and higher education #3. 1975. This is a 
selected and annotated reading list on Black and Spanish-speaking 
women. The materials can help educators as they address and study these 
issues. Write to the Project, 1818 R St., N.W.. Washington. D.C. 
20009. Free. 

The Black Scholar, Black women's liberation, 4 (6-7), March- April 1973. 
This issue contains articles written by women scholars in a variety of 
fields: history, education, political science and politics. Available from 
The Black Scholar, Box 908, Sausalito. Ca. 94965. $2. 

Brennan, P. Secretary's statement commemorating Women's Week, 
August 25, 1974. U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Infomiation, 
Washington, D.C 20210. Secretary Brennan' s salute to women workers 
calls for renewed effort in ratifying the Equal Rights Amendment. Free. 

Chisholm. S. The 51% minority. Address delivered to the Conference on 
Women's Employment. Chicago, 1970. Reprint available from KNOW. 
Inc.. P.O. Box 86031, Pittsburgh. Pa. 15221. Chisholm argues for 
rejection of old stereotypes in order to create chance: a humanistic way. 
200. 

Chisholm. S. Sexism and racism: One battle to fight. The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal October 1972, 51. Belief in liberty and equality 
requires that everyone must join the struggle for equal rights for all. 

Citizens' Advisory Council on the Status of Women. Women in 1973, 
Available from the U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Council neport to the President on its efforts to improve the 
status of women. Eight useful appendices concerning women's organiza- 
tions, voter statistics. Equal Rights Amendment and appointment of 
women to the Nixon administration. $1.30. 

DePauw, L. Four traditions: Women of New York during the American 
Revolution. 1974. New York State American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, Albany. New York 12210. Survey of four cultural tradi- 
tions in the 17lh and 1 8th centuries and the history of New York state 
women. $1.00. 

Farrell . Warren. The liberated man: beyond masculinity: freeing men 
and their relationships with women. New York: Random House, 1974. 
This book discusses the stereotypes of **masculinity" that burden men as 
well as women. $8.95. 

Fasteau, Marc Feigen. The male machine. New York: McGraw Hill,. 
1974. The author analyzes the role most men have been programmed to 
play in our society and expresses concern with the effect of male 
stereotypes on men and women. $8.95. 

Giele, J. Changes in the modem family j Their impact on sex roles. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, October 1971,41. Reprint avail- 
able from KNOW, Inc., Box 86031, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 . The worlds 
of women and men increasingly overiap: discussion of changes and sex 
roles. 300. 

Howe. Florence (Ed.). Women and the power to change. 1975. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. The effect of the feminist movement as experienced 
by four academic women is charted in the histories of their lives as 
feminists in the worid of higher education. Their essays show how the 
present educational system obstructs the equalization of power and sug- 
gest the possibility of change. $7.95. 
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Women workers in (by state), 1970. Comprehensive analysis of 
women in the labor force by age, education, marital status, occu- 
pation, income, race and sex. 

A working woman's guide to her job rights. 1974. Publication isa 
guide to knowing your rights: before, during and after working. 
Single copy free from the Women's Bureau. Multiple copies 60c 
{25% disc, on lOO) from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Govemment Printing Oftlce, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

Fully employed women continue to earn less than fully employed 
men of either white or minority races. 1974. Bar graphs illus- 
trate differences in women's and men's earnings. 

Most women work because of economic need. 1974. Bar graph 
representation of women in the labor force by marital status. 

Women are underreprescnted as managers and skilled craft 
workers. 1974. Bar graph illustration of percentages of women in 
various occupations as managers. 



Journal of Afro- American Issues. Black women in America, 2(3), Summer 
1974. This special issue contains eight articles which offer insight on the 
double jeopardy of black women: sexism and racism. Available from 
Journal of Afro-American Issues, 1629 K St., N.W., Suite 520, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. S4. 

1-aw, Margaret E. (Ed ). Goals for women in science: women in science 
and engineering. 1972. The number of scientists who are women is a 
small percentage of the total. This publication reviews the current situa- 
tion and suggests goals for women in science over the next decade. Write 
to the Laboratory of Physics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
02138. $3. 

McGuigan. D. (Ed.) A sampler of women's studies. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Center for Continuing Education of Women, 1973. 
Seven papers by women scholars discuss women in mythology, dance. 
American politics, the law, and other areas. $2.50. 

Maupin, Joyce. Working women and their organizations: 150 years of 
struggle. Berkeley: Union WAGE Educational Committee, 1974. How 
women organized, from the first women's strike in 1824 to organizing 
drives and picket lines today, is outlined in this booklet. This is an 
especially good book for the high- school teacher and her/his students. 
Available from Union WAGE, P.O. Box 462, Berkeley, Ca. 94701. $1 
plus .25 postage. 

Medsger, Betty. Women at work. 1975. New York: Sheed and Ward, Inc. 
Hundreds of women across the United States are photographed at their 
jobs doing all the workwomen have always done. The factory worker, ihe 
teacher and the office worker, as well as the coal miner, the lobster woman 
and the stevedore arc pictured. The essays and comments accompanying 
the photographs of the women at their jobs provide a beautiful photo- 
graphic documentary of working women. $7.95. 

Pleck, Joseph M. and Jack Sawyer (Eds.). Men and masculinity. Los 
Angeles: Spectrum Productions. 1974. This is a collection of writings 
about the men's liberation movement, covering many aspects of "mas- 
culine" problems from child care to politics. $2.95. 

Schneir, M. (Ed.) Feminism: The essential historical writings. New 
York: Vintage Books, 1972. The unknown history of womankind: 
essays, fiction, memoirs, and letters by major feminist writers. 

Stanton, E. Seneca Falls Resolutions — 1848. Reprint available from 
KNOW, Inc., P.O. Box 86031, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. Resolutions and 
declarations adopted at the first equal rights for women meeting in the 
U.S. (and the world?). lOc 

Steinem. G. Women's UI>eration aims to free men, too. The Washington 
Post, June 7, 1970. Reprint available from KNOW, Inc., P.O. Box 
86031. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. Discussion of the women's liberation 
movement as a liberating force for men as well as women. lOe. 

Technical Education Research Centers. Women at worii: report on a 
series of regional and national seminar/workshops on women in the 
world of work. 1974. This report includes the speeches, agenda, partici- 
pant lists, bibliography and evaluation of the seminar which was designed 
to further development of leaders in vocational-technical education. 
Available from TERC at 2401 Virginia Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20037. $8.50. 

U.S. Center for Intemational Women's Year. 1975 is intemationai 
women's year. 1630 Crescent Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 



Paper outlining IWY 75 goals: equality, development and peace at the 
intemational level and U.S. participation. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. We the American 
women. 1973. Available from the U.S. Govemment Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Statistical profile of women in American 
society. 45?. 

U.S. Department of HEW, Office of Education, National Center for 
Educational Statistics. Selected statistical notes on American educa- 
tion. February 1973. Available from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. D.C. 20402. Comprehensive statistics on enroll- 
ment, attendance, expenditures, teacher-characteristics and more. Free. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. May Monthly Labor 
Review is devoted to "Women In the workplace'* with articles about 
women and the trades, labor unions, earnings, professions, working 
mothers and recent trends and long-run prospects. 97(5), May 1974. 
Available from the Govemment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402.51.40. 

U.S. Department: of State. Intemational women's year 1975. Gist, 
August 1974. Bureau of Public Affairs, Washington, D.C. Paper lists 
background and goals of IWY 75. 

Verheyden-Hilliard. M. Testimony before Communications Subcom- 
mittee of Senate Commerce Committee in hearings on children's 
television programming. Reported in Media Report to Women, Sep- 
tember 1974. 3306 Ross Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. Dis- 
cussion of the distorted and limited view of the role of giris and women in 
our society as presented in children's television programming. 

Vivo, Paquita. The Puerto Ricans, an annotated bibliography. Ann 
Arbor: R. R. Bowker, 1973. This book is a guide to nearly 2600 
publications, films and other material which contributes to an understand- 
ing of the Puerto Rican experience. Available from Universidad Boricua, 
1766 Church St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $14.95. 

Women's Task Force, American College Personnel Association of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association. Their paper gives 
background and functions of the Task Force—- a major focus will be on 
legal rights. Write to Nancy L. Balick, 1801 E. 12th Street, Cleveland. 
Ohio 44114 for information. 



SPORTS 

American Civil Liberties Union, Women's Rights Project. Sex discrimina- 
tion In athletics and physical education. 1975. This is a comprehensive 
packet of materials containing legal and organizing advice on fighting 
illegal sex discrimination. Also included is an excellent bibliography. 
Available from the Women's Rights Project. ACLU, 22 East 40th St.. 
New York, N.Y. 10016. $1.50. 

Harris, Dorothy, V. (Ed.). DGWS research reports: women in sports. 
District of Columbia: American Association for Health. Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 1973. Women in sports in relation to physiology, 
psychology, teaching and coaching is discussed in this issue by the 
Division for Girls and Women's Sports. Write to AAHPER. 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington. D.C. 20036. $3. 



The following items are available from the Women's Bureau, U.S. 

Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 (unless otherwise 

indicated). With one exception, these items are free. 

Facts on women worlcers of minority races. May 1974. Paper 
gives statistics on women by age, race» sex. marital status, 
number of children, education, occupation groups, salary and 
wages. 

Functions and services of the Women's Bureau. Services pro- 
vided: clearinghouse of ideas and information, reference source, 
advisory and technical assistance, dissemination of information; 
active leadership. 

Hovey, M. A doughty lady turns 50. Reprint from Manpower, 
March 1970, 2. History of the Women's Bureau from its creation 
in 1920 to the 70s. 

Steps to advance equal employment opportunity for women. 14 
ways to help ensure equality. 

Twenty facts on women workers. June 1974. Did you know "nine 
out of ten girls will work at some time in their lives?" 19 more 
facts. 



Hoepner» Barbara J. (Ed.). Women's athletics: coping with controversy. 

District of Columbia: American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. 1974. This report provides an overview of women in 
sports today . Among the topics discussed are: intercollegiate athletics, the 
Olympica and sociological aspects of women in sports. Available firom 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. $3.25. 

Revolution hi women's sports. Reprint from WomenSports, September 
1974. 1660 South Amphlett Blvd.. Suite 266, San Mateo, Calif. 94402. 
24'page comprehensive report on the women's athletic rebellion: the 
laws, monetary inequities, wh<^re the power is. the coed team debate, 

. children's attitudes towards spo.ls. and more. Plus: The action manual: 
Talking back, snappy comebacks to sexist arguments, using the law to 
fight back, winning athletic scholarships, getting help. This report is one 
of the best resources about women and sports. $i .00. 



LAW 

Education Commission of the States. Digest of federal biws: equal rights 
for women in education. Report #61 from the Equal Rights for Women 
in Education Project. 1975. A detailed content analysis of the federal 
statutory scheme dealing with equal rights is organized to permit compari- 
son betv/een federal and state schemes affecting women in education. 
Data charts provide easy it^ference. Available from the Education Com- 
mission for the States, 300 Lincoln Tower, 1860 Lincoln St. , Denver, 
Col. 80203. Free. 

Harvard University Center for Law and Education. Inequality in educa* 
tlon. Sex discrimination, 18, October 1974. Six articles discuss the legal 
aspects of discrimination in education. Annual subscription (published 
quarterly) is $6. Individual copies $1.50. 

National Education Association. Combating discrimination In the 
iKhools. 1973. Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, 1201 16th 
Surect, N.W., Washington. D.C. 20036. Booklet outlines major anti- 
discrimination laws and regulations and offers suggestions for filing 
complaints. Appendices give check lists for determining race and sex 
discrimination in the school and sources of help. $1.25. 

National Education Association. What is afflrmative action? 1973, Re- 
source Center on Sex Roles in Education, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20036. Booklet Is in question and answer form as a 
way of determining discrimination in educational institutions regarding 
employment. $1.00. 

National Organization for Women. The Equal Rights Amendment: what 
does It mean (o you? 1974. NOW Public Information Office, 1266 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20045. This brochure briefly 
outlines the proposed amendment and lists the benefits of ERA for men 
and women under the law. Copies of this and other ERA materials are 
available from the NOW Public Information Office. Free. 

National Organization for Women, Essex County, New Jersey Chapter 
V. Little League Baseball, Inc. Supplemental findings, determination 
and order. State of New Jersey, Department of Law and Public Safety, 
Division of Civil Rights, Docket No. AJ05SB 0494, January 1974. 
Material in this case provides useful data about girls and women in sports 
(State of N.J. ruled against Little League). For a copy of the Findings, 
write to N.J. Division of Civil Rights, 1 100 Raymond Blvd., Newark, 
N.J. 07102. There is a charge for xeroxing. 

Pearson, Jessica. A handbooli of state laws and policier affecting equal 
rights for women In education. Report #62 from the Equal Rights for 
Women in Education Project. 1975. The Handbooit presents a state-by- 
state compilation of the legislation prohibiting se:i discrimination includ- 
ing data charts which give a quick sketch of the findings, i.e., state 
anti-discrimination agencies, disposition of sex discrimination com- 
plaints — 1974, state labor laws affecting women employed in education, 
etc . Available from the Education Commission of the States, 300 Lincoln 
Tower, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, Col. 80203. $2. 
Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association of American 
Colleges. Sex discrimination provisions concerning students and 
employees as contained In the Higher Education Act of 1972. 1 8 1 8 R ' 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Comprehensive five-page out- 
line of Title IX provisions. Free. 
Rawalt, M. Support of the Equal Rights Amendment to the Con- 
stitution-— Testimony before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments. June 1970. Reprinted by KNOW, Inc, . P.O. Box 8603 1 , 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 15221, Attorney Rawall's analysis of the laws comj)eIs 
the conclusion that American women are without equal protection and 
due process, 200, 
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Title IX: prohibition of sex discrimhiation. Public Law 92-318, Ninety- 
second Congress, 1972. Write to your Congressperson for copy of this 
landmark law prohibiting sex discrimination in education. Free. 

U.S. Department of HEW, Office of the Secretary, Office for Civil Rights, 
Higher education guidelines: Executive order U246. 1972. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20201 . Requirements of the order for nondiscrimination in 
situations of higher education (with detailed appendices of other civil 
rights laws) dre outlined in these guidelines. Free. 

U.S. Department of HEW, Office for Civil Rights. Sex discrimination. 

1973. Washington, D.C. 20201. Pamphlet outlines prohibitions against 
sex discrimination under existing federal laws and regulations. List of the 
ten regional Offices for Civil Rights is included. Free. 

U.S. Department of HEW/Office for Civil Rights. Final Title IX Regula- 
tion implementing Education Amendments of 1972 prohibiting sex 
discrimination in education. July 1975. Included with the Regulation is 
a statement by Secretary Weinberger which discusses major issues of the 
law, an HEW Fact Sheet outlining •'Title IX— Civil Rights," and "Title 
IX Questions and Answers." Washington, D.C. 20201. Free. 
(U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 
Women 's Bureau . Brief highlights of m^r federal laws and orders on 
sex discrimination. 1973. Washington, D.C. 20210. Free. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 
Women's Bureau. Laws on sex discrimination In employment: Federal 
CIWI Rights Act, Title VII; State Fair Employment Practices Laws; 
Executive Orders. May 1973. Washington, D.C. 20210. Free. 

Weitzman, Lenore J. Legal regulations of marriage: tradition gnd 
change. Reprinted from California Law Review, 62(4), July-September 

1974. Paper outlines both the traditional marriage contracts and alterna- 
tive individual contracts. 

Project on the Status and Education of Women. Association of American 
Colleges. Federal laws and regulations concerning race and sex dis* 
crimination In educational institutions. 1973. Prepared by Resource 
Center on Sex Rolesin Education, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Handsome two-color poster (22'-a" x 35") presents in 
chart-form everything you need to know to file a complaint. Free. 

U.S. Department of HEW, Office for Civil Rights. Students: Equal 
opportunity In higher education is your right regardless of race, 
color, national origin or sex. 1 973. Information Office, 330 Independ- 
ence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20201. Shiny three-color 12" x 
15" poster reminds us tl^at equality in counseling, facilities, housing, etc. 
IS the law. Free. 



REPORTS ON SEXISM IN SCHOOLS: 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
CHANGE 

Ann Arbor National Organization for Women, Committee to Eliminate Sex 
Discrimination in Public Schools and the Discrimination in Education 
Committee. An action proposal to eliminate sex discrimination In Ann 
Arbor Public Schools. 1972. c/o Marcia Federbush, 2000 Anderson Ct., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. $1.00. 

Berkeley Unified School District, Women's Task Force. ln*progress re* 
port to the Board of Education. 1972. Women's Task Foicc, 1401 
Walnut Sti^et, Berkeley, Calif. 94709. Write for copy. 

Bou'dcr National Organization for Women Education Task Force . Sex role 
stereotyping in the Boulder schools. 1972. Available from Sharon L. 
Menard, 2348 N. 107th St., Lafayette, Colorado 80026. $2.75. 

Bureau of Equal. Educational Opportunity, Massachusetts Department of 
Education. Recommendations pertaining to access to equal educa* 
tlonal opportunity. 182 Tremont Street, Bo.ston, Mass. 02111. 

Citizens' Advisory Council on the Status of Women. Need for studies of 
sex discrimination hi public schools, 1971. Department of Labor Build- 
ing, Room 1336, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

Cohen. M. Stop sex role stereotypes In elementary education. A hand* 
booic for parents and teachers. Connecticut Public lntcrc.st Research 
Group (Conn. FIRG), P.O. Box 1571. Hartford, Cl. 01601. This 
resource includes an appendix on Title IX as it pertains to elementary 
education and a 19-page Positive Image Booklist for girls and boys. Write 
for copy. 

Commi.ssion on Civil Rights of Puerto Rico. La igualdad de derechos y 
oportunldades de la mujer Puertorriquena. San Juan: 1972. Com- 
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prehensive survey of the position of women in Puerto Rican society, 
covering education, employment and more. 

Dayton Public Schools, Women's Rights Committee. The time is now and 

. choices. 1973. Available from Joyce Kaser. Communications Coor- 
dinator, Dayton Public Schools, 348 West First St., Dayton, 0, 45402. 

Emma Willard Task Force on Education. Sexism In education. (2nd ed. 
rJvV)Box 14229, University Station, Minneapolis. Minn. 55408. $3.50. 

FWettoush, M. Let them aspire: A plea and proposal for equality of 
opportunity for males and females in the Ann Arbor Public Schools. 
1971. KNOW, Inc., Box 86031, Pittsburgh, Penna. 15221. $2.50. 

Hawaii Twk Force on Sex Bias in Education. Report on sex bias In the 
public schools of Hawaii, 1975. Write to the Hawaii Task Force on Sex 
P.ias in Education, c/o Ms. Norma Titcomb, Chairperson, 2027 
Malakaa. Honolulu, Ha. 98622. $10. 

Kalamazoo Public Schools, Committee to Study Sex Discrimination. FIvt 
reports on sexism In the Kalamazoo public schools. 1973. Kalamazoo 
Public Schools. 1220 Howard Street, Kalamazoo. Mich. 49001. $5.00. 

KunV.cl, G. Eliminating sexism from the public schools of Washington 
State. Ad-hoc Committee for Women and Giris in Education K-12, 3409 
S.W. Trenton Street, Seattle, Wash. 98P6. Guide includes discussions 
of women in education, women's place in society; outline of laws and 
regulations pertaining to sex discrimination; career education; sexism in 
curriculum and counseling; plus recommendations for change. $1.00. 

New York City National Organization for Women. Report on sex bias In 
the public schools. 1972 (Rev. cd.) Available from NOW, 47 East 19th 
St., N.Y., N.Y. 10003. $2.75. 
Pennsylvanians for Women's Rights. Self-study guide to sexism In 
schools. 1973. Available from Jeanne Boydston, Deputy Secretary's 
Office, Pennsylvania Department of Education, Box 911, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 17126. A model organizing tool for community and statewide 
groups. 

Peoria Chapter Education Task Force. National Organization for Women. 
Free to dream: A study of sex-role stereotyping In elementary career 
awareness books. 1974. 904 E. Nebraska, Peoria, Illinois 61603. Free 
to dream is a careful analysis of the career awareness books currently 
used in schools. Books from 15 series and 18 non -series books are 
reviewed. $1.50. 

Rothchild, N. Sexism In schools: A handbook for action. Available from 
author, 14 Hickory Street, Mahtomedi, Minn, 55155. A practical guide 
to start challenging school sexism. $2.00 

Sex Bias Task Force, Minnesota Department of Education. Report to the 
Minnesota State Board of Education. Capitol Square, 550 Cedar 
Street. St. Paul. Minn. 55101. 

U.S. Congress, House Committee on Education and Labor Hearings, 2. 
Section 805 of H.R. 16098, June 1970. Two-volume resource contains 
papers and statements on the status of women and education by such 
persons as Lucy Komisar, Wilma Scott Heide, Pauli Murray. Matina 
Horner and Alice Rossi. Available from your Congressperson. Free. 

Weitzman , L. , et al . Sex role socialization In picture bookc for pre*school 
children. 1971. KNOW, Inc., Box 86031, Pittsburgh, Pfenna. 15221. 
Analyzes Caledecott Medal winners since 1938 — these books are in all 
the school systems. 700. 

Women on Words and Images. Dick and Jane as victims: Sex stereotypes 
In children's school readers, 1972. Princeton, New Jersey. P.O. Box 
2163, 08540. These textbooks are also u.sed in all the school systems 
throughout the country. $1.75. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND 
HELP . . . Some Useful Addresses 

Advocates for Women. 654 Maricet Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94104. 
An economic development center working on employment and credit 
discrimination and aiding women starting their own busines.ses. 

American Civil Liberties Union Women's Rights Project. 22 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. The project handles constitutional 
litigation, lobbies for national legislation and disseminates information. 
Rights of women, an employment guide to the legal rights of women. 
950. 

American Federation of Teachers, Women's Rights Committee. 1012 

14th St., Washington, D.C. 20005. Write for their list of pamphlets and 

education materials. 
Asian American Studies Center Publlcaflons. P.O. Box 24A43, Los 

Angeles, Calif. 90024, Spring 1974 issue of Amerasio Journal devoted 

to women. 



Asian Women's Center. 722 S. Oxford Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90005. An organi-:ation devoted to the needs of Asian women. 

Black Women Organized for Action. P.O. Box 5072, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94115. Maintains talent bank of black women; publishes news- 
letter with job listings. 

Black Women's Employment Project, NAACP Legal Defense and Edu- 
cation Fund, Inc. 10 Columbus Circle. New York, N.Y. 10019. A 
research and education program planning a nationwide study of discrimi* ' 
nation against black women in employment. 

Black Women's Institute, National Council of Negro Women. 1346 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington. D.C. 20036. Sponsors educa- 
tion and research programs; operates Resource .Service Center to help 
women with employment, day care, health, education, legal assistance 
and welfare rights. 

Center for the American Woman in Politics. Eagleton Institute of Poli- 
tics, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. A non- 
partisan research and information center: model educational programs, 
research, conferences and dissemination of information. 

Center for Women PoUcy Studies. 2000 P Street. N.W., Suite 508, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Project reports available to the public. 

Chicana Service Action Center. 5340 E.^OIympic Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90022. Handles job placements and training, supportive services, 
counseling. Publishes 5y4C Newsletter. 

Citizens' Advisory CouncllsontheStatusof Women, Interstate Commis- 
sion, 1249 National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. Write for 
address of Council in your area. 

National Black Feminist Organization. 285 Madison Avenue, Room 
1720. New York, N.Y. 10017. Write for information. 

National Chicana Institute. P.O.' Box 50155, Dallas, Texas 75250. An 
umbrella group coordinating the activities of several Chicana groups. 

NatloaalOrganizatloiiforWoiiien.Nationa]offk:e,SuitelO^ 13th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004. Write for address of local chapter. 

NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. 9 West 57th Street, New York. 
N.Y. 10019. The litigation, research and education arm of National 
Organization for Women. 

Offlcc for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of HEW. Washington, D.C. 
20201. Write for the address of the ofTice in your region. 

Project on Equal Education Rights, NOW Legal Defense and Education 
Fund. 1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. Pro- 
ject monitors and disseminates information on the enforcement of the 
Title IX sex discrimination ban in elementary and secondary schools. 
Project on Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities, American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association. 1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. Project holds workshops and disseminates 
information on sex equality in education. Copies of Resources for Coun- 
selors, Teachers & Administrators and Handbook for Workshops on Sex 
Equality in Education available from the Project. 
Project on the Status and Education of Women, Association of Ameri- 
can CoUeges. 1818 R Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Project 
compiles materials on the status and education of women in higher 
education. 

Rape Crisis Center. P.O. Box 21005, Washington, D.C. 20009. Center 
handles counseling, medical and legal referrals for rape victims. Center is 
national clearinghouse for information on rape. 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, The National Foundation 
for the Improvement of Education. 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20036. The center is funded to assist school systems and 
state departments of education in combatting sexism. 

U.S, Center for International Women's Vear, 1975. 1630 Crescent 
Place, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20009. Write for information. 

U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. Civil Rights Digest publi shed quarterly; 
Spring issue 1974 devoted to women. 1121 Vermont Avenue, N.W., 
Room 410, Washington D.C. 20425. Free. 

Women's Action Alliance. 370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. Alliance provides organizing assistance and information packets 
on the women's movement; is developing a nonsexist eariy childhood 
education program. Available for 25^. 

Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of L4ibor. Washington , D.C. 202 1 0. 
Write for their publications list. Over 75 listings of excellent resource 
material. Useful in the classroom. Price list included although much of 
the material is free. 

Women's Centers: Where are they? A directory prepared by the Project 
on the Status and Education of Women, Association of American Col- 
leges, 18:8 RSt., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. Write for copy. 



WEAL Education and Legal Defense Fund, Inc. 821 National Ptt;ss 
BIdg. , Washington, D. C. 20004. Publishes information on sex discrimi- 
nation. 

Women's History Research Center, Inc., Library. 2325 Oak Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94708. The Center distributes microfilmed and printed 
material on the women's movement. Write to the Center for a listing. 

Women's Media Alliance. 155 E. 77th Street. New York. N.Y. 10021. 
Material on sex discrimination in television and films to be used to set up 
a resource center. 



PUBLISHERS, BOOKSTORES 
AND OTHER SOURCES 

Where to find the material: 

Akwesasne Notes. Mohawk Nation, Rooseveltown, N.Y. 13683. This 

newspaper is the official publication of the Mohawk Nation at Ak- 

wesasne. Subscription is by contribution. 
American Association of University Women. Professional Women's 

Groups. Write to the Association for latest listings of women's caucuses, 

committees and professional associations. AAUW» 2401 Virginia Ave. , 

N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
Change for Children. 2588 Mission Street, Rm. 226, San Francisco, 

Calif. 94 110. Non-sexist, non-racist curriculum materials for prc-school 

and elementary school children. Write for brochure. 
Council on Interracial Books for Children. Racism and Sexism Resource 

Center for Educators. 1841 Broadway. New York, New York 10023. 

Write to the Council for catalogs and listings. 
E.E.O. Reporter. Box 391, Madison, New Jersey 07940. Bi-monthly 

issues concerning equal educational opportunity, provide accurate and 

authoritative information on employee rights, litigation and court cases. 

Yearly subscription is $72. 
Every woman's Center. University of Massachusetts, Amherst. Mass. 

01002. A feminist looks at educational software materials ^ by Lois 

Hart. $1.25. 

Feminist Book Mart. 162-11 Ninth Ave., Whitestone* N.Y. 11357. Free 
catalog of women's books and non-sexist children's books. 

Feminist Press. Clearinghouse on Women's Studies, College at Old 
Westbuiy, Box 334, Old Westbury, N.Y. 11568. Clearinghouse for 
information on non-sexist educational curriculum materials for elemen- 
tary and high school levels. Publishes more than a dozen paperback 
feminist biographies, non-sexist children's books and reprints of various 
works by women. Write for catalog. 

Feminist Resources for Equal Education. Box 185, Saxonville Station. 
Framingham, Mass. 10701. Sets of photos of women in non-traditional 
roles: (1) community helpers, (2) professional women. $2.00 a set. 

Rrst Things First. 23 Seventh St.. S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003. A 
fe-mail order house carrying books for and about women and non sexist 
books for children. Write for catalog. 

Joyful World Press. 468 Belvedere St.. San Francisco, Calif, 94117. 
Non-sexist children's books. Write for information. 

KNOW, Inc. P.O. Box 86031. Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221. Non profit feminist 
publisher of reprints, course designs and other books. Send for free 
catalog. 



Lollipop Power. Box 1171, Chapel Hill, N.C. 27514. Non-sexist chil- 
dren's books. Write for information. 

Media Report to Women. 3306 Ross Place. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008. Monthly report on* 'what women are doing and thinking about the 
communications media'* — facts, actions, ideas and philosophy. Year's 
subscription $10 for women, $15 for others. 

Ms. Magazine. Subscription Department, 370 Lexington Ave.* New York, 
N.Y. 10017. This monthly is a useful periodical for teachers and students 
of women's studies; includes articles about forgotten women in history, 
non-sexist children's stories. $9.00 a year (single copy $1.00). 

National Education Association. Customer Service Section 148, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 20036. Write for brochure of 
non*sexist print and audiovisual materials. 

Scarecrow Press, Inc. 52 Liberty Street. Metuchen, New Jersey 08840. 
Write for catalog of non-sexist children's books. 

Signs: a Journal of women in culture and society. A new quarterly which 
will be chiefly devoted to articles in the range of academic fields should 
provide a forum for what is newest in current theory and research. Write to 
Signs, the University of Chicago Press. 1 1030 Langley Ave.. Chicago. 
111. 60628. Yearly subscription; $16 for institutions and $12 for individ- 
uals. 

The Spokeswoman . 5464 South Shore Dri ve , Chicago , lllino is 606 1 5 . This 
independent monthly newsletter for women includes analysis of the 
critical issues with coverage of the news. Help Wanted and Classified Ad 
sections are part of each issue. Year's subscription is $9 for individuals, 
$16 for institutions. 

Times Change Press. Penwell Rd.. Washington. New Jersey 07882. 

Union WAGE. This is a bi-monthly newspaper focusing on women in the 
trade union movement. P.O. Box 462, Berkeley, Ca. 94701. A year's 
subscription is $3. 

Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. Washington, D.C. 20210. 
Write for Publications of the Bureau. 1974. Free. 

The Women's Liberation Center of Nassau County. 14 W. Columbia 
St., Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. \\550. Syllabus on Women s Role in Society 
by the Nassau County Women's Center. For use as a unit within the 
regular high school social studies and English curriculum. Write for 
information. 

Women's Rights Committee of the American Federation of Teachers. 

1012 14th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. Write for listings of 
pamphlets and curriculum materials. 

WomenSports Magazine. Subscription Department, 1660 South Amphlett 
Blvd., San Mateo, Calif. 94402. A useful resource for all teachers and all 
students. The September 1974 issue's tearout section. The revolution in 
women's sports, is a comprehensive report of the issues today: Title IX, 
the coed team debate, monetary inequities, where to get help, how to use 
the law, and more. $8.95 a year ($1.00 single copy). 

Women Today. National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 20004. 
Women Today is a bi-weekly newsletter that keeps track of women in the 
news, as well as issues and current events of importance to women. 
Subscription rate is $18 per year. 

Women's Work. In six issues a year. Women's Work provides informa- 
tion about employment for women: job ideas, employment trends, list- 
ings, resources and more. Write to Washington Opportunities for 
Women, 1111 20th St.. N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20036. Subscription 
rate is $5. 

YWCAof Los Angeles. Jeanne Scott, 1215 Lodi PI.. Los Angeles. Calif. 
90038. Write for their brochure on the Vocational Readiness Package. 



FILMS: A Few Catalogs 

GSA Federal Women's Program, Films on the women*s movement. June. 1973. Washington. D.C. 20405. Compilation is a 35-page listing of films 

dealing with some aspect of women's lives or the women's movement. Write for a copy. 
Project on the Status and Education of Women. Association of American Colleges. Women and film: A resource handbook, 1818 R Street. N.W., 

Washington. D.C, 20009, This handbook arranges listings in useful categories: feature length films, short films, slide programs. International 

Festival of Women's films, plus helpful advice for planning a festival. Write for a copy. 
New Day Films. P.O. Box 315, Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 07414. New Day Films is a distribution cooperative for films about women. Write for free 

catalog. 

University of California, Extension Media Center, Sex role stereotyping in schools series. 2223 Fulton Street, Berkeley, Cal, 94720. Write for 
information. 

Women and Film. Program notes from women and film. 9a Charles Street West, Toronto, Ontario M4Y1R4, Canada. Program reviews the 1973 
Toronto Film Festival and includes descriptions and whereabouts of many films by women, 
-Women's Film Cooperative. Women*sftlm coop catalog. Valley Women's Center* 200 Main Street, Northampton* Mass. 01060. This excellent . 
35-page resource '^is a critical selection of films made by women or men, which have a direct bearing on the women's liberation movement. " $2.00. 



EDUCATIONAL FINANCIAL AID 

Scholarships and Education Financial Aid Sources for Women 



AUrusa International Foundation, Soulh Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago. !11. 60604. Provides awards lo women tor training or retraining 
10 qualify for employmenl. Emphasis is on viK-ational education (nursing, 
x-ray technology, and bookkeeping). Contact. Chairperson. Founders 
Fund Vocation AIE Committee. 

American Association of University Women, 2401 Virginia Avenue. 
N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20037. Awards dissertation fellowships to 
women who have completed course work in a doctoral program. Contact. 
Director. AAUW Fellowships Program. 

Athletic Scholarships for Women. Listing in WomenS{yorts, October. 
1975 of 1 26 colleges and universities in 41 states offering athletic scholar- 
ships of varying amounts for women. WomeriSportx, 1660 South Am- 
phlettBlvd., Suite 266. San Mateo. California 94402, Subscription $8.95 
a year ($1 single e()py). 

Business and Professional Women's Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave.. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20036. Awards career advancement 
.scholarships to adult women who need further training or education to 
begin a career or to improve professional opportunities. Contact the 
Foundation. 

Carnegie- Mellon Mid-Career Women's Fellowship Program, Bruce 
Hall. Rixim 202. University of Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh. Pa. 15213. A 
gram of over $200.0a) has been given to the Graduate School of Public 
Affairs at the University of Pittsburgh earmarked for women between 30 
and 50 who want to pursue graduate studies at the master or doctoral level 
in urban affairs or public administration. Contact. Admissions Officer. 
Graduate School of Public and International Affairs. 

Clairol Loving Care Scholarship Program. The $50. OCX) fund is for 
women 30 and older who are continuing post-secondary educations to 
achieve career goals. Write for application form from the Business and 
Professional Women's Foundation. 2012 Massachusetts Ave.. N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20036. 

The Danforth Foundation, 222 South Central Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
63105. Offers a national graduate fellowship program to women with 
undergraduate degrees who want to pursue full- or part-time graduate 
study leading to a career in stx'ondary or college teaching or administra- 
tion. Contact, Director. Graduate Fellowships for Women. 

The Diuguid Fellowship Program, 795 Peachtrce Street. N E. . Suite 484. 
Atlanta. Ga. 30308. Provides funds to "mature women" (anyone over 2 1 
may apply) for one year of retraining or study in a program of formal 
study, internship or independent effort. Applicants must live and attend 
Schtxi! in the south. Contact, Executive Director, Council of Southern 
Universities, Inc. 

Educational Financial Aid Sources for Womeni Prepared as a Service of 
the Clairol Loving Care Scholarship Program. This source may be 
obtained from Clairol Scholarship Program. 345 Park Avenue. New 
York, New York 10022. 



Five Federal Financial .\id Programs; Pamphlet dea*ribing five programs 
for women and men supported by Office of Education is available from 
U.S. Dep;irtment of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington. D.C. 20202. Ask for DHEW Publication No. (OB) 
75-17907. 

General Federation of Women's Clubs, In the past two years approxi- 
mately S2.5 million has been awarded to women through l(K*al and slate 
chapters of Women's Clubs. Contact the President of the Women's Club 
in your community. 

Helena Rubinstein Foundation, 261 Madison Ave., New York. N Y. 
10016. Awards grants to colleges and universities nationally and interna- 
tionally for scholarships, the majority of whom go to women, both for 
entering freshmen and adult women. Contact the Foundation at the above 
address. 

The National Association of Bank Women, State Street Bank & Trust 
Company. Box 35 1 . Boston. Mass. 02 101 . In conjunction with Simmons 
College, has developed a pilot project for a Bachelor's degree program in 
management for women bankers who need further education for career 
advancement. Contact. Anne L. Bryant. Education Director. (Program 
to be expanded to nine other colleges.) 

The Philip Mcrri.s Scholarship Fund, Philip Mon-is. Inc.. 100 Park 
Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10017. $20,000 scholarship program provides 
funds to women over 25 who are engaged in part-time only undergraduate 
study at either a community or 4-year college. (For use by women 
attending schools in southwestern Michigan.) Contact, Ms. Carole 
Johnson, Manager of Urban Affairs. Philip Morris Scholarship Fund. 

The Sears Roebuck Foundation. $300,000 is to be available in loan funds 
to "women only" of any age attending graduate schools of bu.sincss. 
Loans will be available up to $2,000. Contact, Business and Professional 
Women's Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Program begins fall of 1975. 

Soroptimist Awards, 1616 Walnut Street. Philadelphia. Pa. 19103, Funds 
available, $20(X) each, for training or retraining mature women in viwa- 
tional or technical study. Awards given through the local clubs in the 15 
regions. Contact, Soroptimist. 

Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation, 32 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N.J. 08540. Awards Dissertation Fellowships in Women's 
Studies to graduate students on the basis of their ability to contribute 
original and significant research about women's role in society. Contact 
the Foundation. 



Universities, colleges and continuing education programs for women 
within these schix)ls are sources of financial assistance. Contact the educa- 
tional institutions in your are;». 
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Appendix A 

Resource Persons 
for 

National Training Workshop 



Ms. Jo Benoit 


Dr. L. Sunny Hansen 


National Black Feminists 


University of Minnesota 


Washington, D.C. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dr. William Bingham 


Dr. Casey Hughes 


Rutgers University 


National Organization 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


for Women 




Washington, D.C. 


Dr. Janice Birk 




University of Maryland 


Dr. Patricia Jakubowski-Spector 


College Park, Maryland 


University of Missouri 




St, Louis, Missouri 


Dr. Margaret Bridwell 




University of Maryland 


Ms. Mary Lou Randour 


College Park, Maryland 


National Institute of Education 




Washington, D.C. 


Ms. Katherine W. Cole 




Career Counseling and 


Dr. Nancy Schlossberg 


Placement Services 


University of Maryland 


D.C. Public Schools 


College Park, Maryland 


Washington, D.C. 




Dr. Melvin Sikes 


Ms. Margaret Dunkle 


University of Texas 


Project on the Status and 


Austin, Texas 


Education of Women 




Association of American 


Ms. Althea Simmons 


Colleges 


National Association for the 


Washington, D.C. 


Advancement of Colored People 




New York, New York 


Dr. Patricia Freiberg 




The George Washington 


Ms. Paquita Vivo 


University 


National Conference of 


Washington, D.C. 


Puerto Rican Women 




Washington, D.C. 


Ms. Gwendolyn Gregory, Director 




Office of Policy Communication 




Office for Civil Rights 




Department of Health, Education, 




and Welfare 




Washington, D.C. 
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Appendix B 



TITLE IX OF THE 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1972 

AND REGULATION 

PROHIBITING SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 
IN EDUCATION 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 



WASHINOTOiM. D.C. 20201 



June 1975 



MEMORANDUM FOR ; GOUtEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS, 
CHIEF STATE . SCHOOL OFFICERS AND LOCAL 
SCHCtoL SUPERINTENDENTS 



The Department has published an implementing Regulation 
for Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972^ which 
prohibits sex discrimination in Federally-assisted educa- 
tion programs. Specifically^ Title IX states: 

"No person in the United States shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
subjected to discrimination under any educa- 
tion program or activity receiving Federal • 
financial assistance. " 

The enclosed Regulation describes how Title IX will be en- 
forced anci how it applies to educational institutioi^. The 
effective date of the Regulation is July 21, 1975. 

Title IX and the Regiilation affect virtually all public 
school systems amd psast- secondary education institutions. 
The final Regulation,, which will be submitted to the 
Congaaess for 45 days as required by law, takes into account 
some 10,000 writlsen rx)roments on the Proposed Regulation 
published in June, 1974 and there have been revisions as a 
result. 

Secretary Weinberger of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has urged that institutions take the requirements 
of Title IX as an opportunity to end sex discrimination in 
American education. That is the objective of the law and the 
Regulation. 

Special attention is called to a provision in the Regulation 
that each institution evaluate its current policies and 
practices and take remedial action where necessary. 

If you have any questions regarding Title IX, please feel free 
to write to me or to seek the assistance of our regional 
offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas City, DenverT SaYi Francisco, a nd, S eattle. 




Peter E. Holmes 
Director 

Office for Civil Rights 
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Exceptions* 



Public Law 92-318 
92nd Congress, S. 659 
June 23, 1972 

Sin act 

TITLE IX^PROHIBITION OF SEX DISCRIMINATION 

SBX DISCRIMINATION PROHIBITED 

Sec. 901. (a) No person in the United States shall, on the basis of 
sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be. 
subjected to discrimination under any education program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance, except that: 

(1) in r^rd to admissions to educational institutions, this 
section shall apply only to mstitutions of vocational education, 
professional education, and graduate higher education, and to 
public institutions of undergraduate higher education ; 

(2) in regard lib~ admissions to educational institutions, this 
section shall not apply (A) for one year from the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, nor for six years after such date in the case of an 
educational institution which has begnun the process of changing 
from being an institution which admits only students of one sex 
to being an instituti«m which admits students of both sex^ bat 
only ir it is carrying: out s*^ raban for such a change which is 
approved by the Coaaunisswair of Educaticm ©f (B) for seven 
years from the date an eduaBmnal in8titution «gm a the processeii 
changing from being an iimtotion which ainrits only students 
of only one sex to being airdnstitution which admits students of 
bodi sexes, but only if it isMrrying out a plan for such a change 
wmch* is approved by the GMinissioner of Education, whichever 

is the later; , , i • 

(3) this section shall not^rapply to an educational institution 
-which is controlled by a rei^ous organization if the application 
of this subsection would notilDe consistent with the religious tenets 
of such organization: 

(4) this section shall not apply to an educational institution 
-whose primary purpose is the training of individuals for the mui- 
tary services of the United States, or the merchant marine; and 

(5) in regard to admissions this section shall not apply to any 
public institution of undergraduate higher education which is an 
institution that traditionally and continually from its establish- 
ment has had a policy of admitting only students of one sex. 

(b) Nothing contained in isubsection (a) of this section shall be 
interpreted to require any educational institution to grant preferential 
or disparate treatment to the members of one sex on account of an 
imbalance -which may exist with reaped; to the total number or perc^t- 
age of persons of that sex participating in or receiving the benefite 
of any federally supported program or activity, in comparison with 
the total number or percentage of persons of that sex in any commu- 
nity, State, section, or other area : Provided, That this subsection shall 
not be construed to preveat the consideration in any heanng or pro- 
ceeding under this title of statistical evidence tending to show that 
such an imbalance exists with respect to the participation in, or receipt 
of the benefits of, any such program or activity by the members of 
one sex. 

(c) For purposes of this titln(«ti educational institution means any 
-pmmc or private preschool, elementary, or secondary school, or any 
institution of vocational, prof enonal, or higher education, except that 
in the case of an educational institution composed of more than one 
school, college, or department which are administratively separate 
units, such term means each such school, college, or department 



Dttfinitlon, 
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F^b, Law 92-318 



FEDERAIi ADMINI8TRATIVB ENFORCEMENT 

Sbo. 902. Each Federal department and agency which is empowered 
to estend Federal financial assistance to any education program or 
activity, by way of ffrant, loan, or contract other than a contract of 
insurance or guaranty, is authorized and directed to effectuate the 
provisions of section 901 with respect to such program or activity by 
issuing rules^ regulations, or orders of general applicability which 
shall he consistent with achieyem^t of the objectives of the statute 
authorizing the financial assistance in connection with which the 
action is taken. No such rule, regulation, or order shall beoome effective 
unless and until apprmied by the President. Compliance with any 
ttiqiiireii»nt jadopted pumiant ttritins section may 1^ effected (1) by 
tasrmiiu^on of or refusal to -grant or to continue assistance under 
SBBSt progrmm or activity to ax^recipient as to whom there has been 
an^sxpress finding on the recosd; after opportunity for hearing, of a 
xaSnre to comply with such ^asquirement, but such termination or 
i:'em3al shall m limited to the particular political entity, or part 
thereof, or other recipient as to whom such a finding has been made, 
anoLshall be limited in its effaat to the particular program, or part 
xhereof, in which such noncoiaoiianoe has been so found, or (2) by 
anr other means authorized by-iw : Provided y however^ That no such 
actimi shall be taken until tn& department or agency concerned has 
advHJed the appropriate persoKior persons of the failure to comply 
with the requirement and haa?fttennined that compliance cannot be 
aecured by voluntary means. Imthe case of any action terminating, or Report -to 
refusing to grant or continue, assistance because of failure to comply oon^assionai 
with reqmrement imposed psrsuant to this section, the head of the oo««nitte*>8» 
Federal department or agencjr shall file with the committees of the 
House and Senate having lej^lative jurisdiction over the promram 
or activity involved a fulTwntten report of the circumstances and the 
CTounds for such action. No such action shall become effective until 
thirty days have elapsed after the filing of such report. 

JUDICIAL BKVIEW 

Sec. 903. Any department or &g^c^ action taken pursuant to 
section 1002 shall be subject to such judicial review as may otherwise 
be provided by law for similar action taken by such department or 
BLgencv on other grounds. In the case of action, not otherwise subject 
to judicial review, terminating or refusing to grant or to continue 
financial assistance upon a finding of failure to comply with any 
requirement imposed pursuant to section 902, any person aggrieved 
(including any State or political subdivision thereof and any agency 
of either) may obtain judicial review of such action in accordance 

86 STAT. 375 

80 Stat. 392. with chapter 7 of title 5, United States Code, and such action shall 
5 use 701 » not be deemed committed to unreviewable agency discretion within 
the meaning of section 701 of that title. 

FROmBmON AGAINST DIBGRIiaNATIOK AGAIX8T THE BUKD 

jSsa 90L No person in the United States shall, on the ground of 
blindness or severely impaired vision, be denied admission in anj 
course of studj by a reci2)i^t of Federal financial assistance for any 
education program or activity, but nothing herein shall be construed 
to require any such institution to provide any special services to such 
person because of his blindness or visual impairment. 
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EXTECT ON OTHER l^AWS 



78 Stat. 246, 
266. 



75 Stat, 71. 
77 Stat. 56. 
29 use 206. 



80 Stat. 831» 



Sec 905. Nothing in this title shall add to or detract from any 
existing authority with respect to any program or activity under 
whichPederal financial assistance is extended oy way of a contract of 
insurance or guaranty. 



Sua 906. (a) Sections 401 (b)> 407(a) (2), 410, and 902 of the Civil 
Riffhts Act of 19W (42 TJSJX i2000c(b), 2000o-6(a) (2), 2000c~9, and 
20Wh~2) are each amended by inserting the word "sex" after the word 



(bl (1) Section 13(a) of thcFair Labor Standards Act of 193S (29 
U.S.C. 218 (a)) is amended by inserting after the words **the provi- 
sions of section 6** the foUowpg: "(except section 6(d) in the case of 
paragraph (1) of thissobeecticMi)''. 

(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection 8(r) of such Act (29 U-S.C. 203 
(r) (1) ) is am^ded oy deleting "an elementary or secondary schooP 
and inserting in lieu thereof^ preschool, dementary or secondary 
school". 

(8) Section 8(8^ (4) of suck Act (29 U.S.C. 203(8) (4} ) is amended 
b;y deleting "an elementary or secondary school'' and inserting in 
lieu thereof "a preschool, elementary or secondary school". 

IKTSRPRCTATEON WITH HESPEOT TO UVUTO FACULTIES 

Sna 907. Notwithstanding anythini? to the contrary contained in 
this title, nothing containedlmrem sh^ be construed to prohibit any 
educational institution receiving funds under this Act, from main- 
taining separate living facilities for the different sexes. 



AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 
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DEiPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Office for Civil Rights 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



TITLE IX QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



QUESTION : 

What is Title IX? 



ANSWER ; 

lOTo "^t^^T ^^^^ portion of the Education Amendments of 

1972 which forbids discrimination on the basis of sex in 
educational programs or activities which receive Federal f unrts . 

QUESTION ; 

Who is covered by Title IX? 

ANSWER: 

Virtually every college, university, elementary and 
secondary school and preschool is covered by some portion of 
the law. Many clubs and other organizations receive Federal 
funds for educational programs and activities and likewise are 
covered by Title IX in some manner. 

QUESTION ; 

Who is exempt from Title IX 's provisions? 
ANSWER ; 

Congress has specifically exempted all military schools 
^'frJ'l^Jrt'^^^^'^Jl^^^^°''^ schools -o the extent that the provisions 

I ^® inconsistent with the basic religious tenets 

or the school. 

Not included with regard to admission requirements ONLY 
are private undergraduate colleges, nonvocational elementary and 
secondary schools and those public undergraduate schools which 
have been traditionally and continuously single-sex since their 
establishment . 

However, even institutions whose admissions are exempt 
from coverage must treat all students without discrimination 
once they have admitted members of both sexes. 

QUESTION ; 

Does the law cover social sororities and fraternities? 
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ANSWER; 

Congress has exempted the membership practices of social 
fraternities and sororities at the postsecondary level, the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y.W^C.A., Y.M.C.A., 
and certain voluntary youth services organizations. However, 
if any of these organizations conduct educational programs 
which receive Federal funds open to nonmembers, those programs 
must be operated in a nondiscriminatory manner. 

QUESTION; 

May a vocational school limit enrollment of members of 
one sex because of limited availability of job opportunities 
for members of that sex? 

ANSWER: 

No. Further, a school may not assist a discriminatory 
employer by referral of students or any other manner. 

QUESTION ; 

In athletics^ what is equal opportunity? 
ANSWER ; 

In determir ag whether equal opportunities are available, 
such factors as ^aese will be considered; 

-whether the sports selected reflect the interests and 
abilities of both sexes; 

-provision of supplies and equipment; 

-game and practice schedules; 

-travel and per diem allowances; 

-coaching and academic tutoring opportunities and the 
assignment and pay of the coaches and tutors; 

-locker rooms, practice and competitive facilities; 

-medical and training services; 

-housing and dining facilities and services; 

-publicity . 

QUESTION ; 

Must an institution provide equal opportunities in each 
of. these categories? 

ANSWER : 

Yes. However, equal expenditures in each category are 
not required. 4, 



Wliat sports does the term "athletics" encompass? 
ANSWER: 

The term "athletics'* encompasses sports which are a part 
of interschclastic, intercollegiate, club or intramural programs. 

QUESTION ; 

When are separate teams for men and women allowed? 
ANSWER ; 

When selection is based on competitive skill or the activity 
involved is a contact sport, separate teams may be provided 
for males and females^ or a single team may be provided which is 
open to both sexes* If separate teams are offered, a recipient 
institution may not discriminate on the basis of sex in providing 
equipment or supplies or in any other manner. 

Moreover, the institution must assure that the sports 
offered effectively accommodate the interest and abilities of 
members of both sexes • 

QUESTION ; 

If there are sufficient numbers of women interested in 
basketball to form a viable women's basketball team, is an 
institution which fields a men's basketball team required to 
provide such a team for women? 

ANSWER ; 

One of the factors to be considered by the Director in 
determining whether equal opportunities arc provided is whether 
the selection of sports and levels of competition effectively 
accommodate the interests and abilities of members of ooth sexes. 
Therefore, if a school offers basketball for men and the only 
way in which the institution can accommodate the interests and 
abilities of women is by offering a separate basketball team 
for women, such a team must be provided. 

QUESTION ; 

If there are insufficient women interested in participating 
on a women's track team, must the institution allow an interested 
woman to compete for a slot on the men's track team? 

ANSWER ; 

If athletic opportunities have previously been limited for 
women at that school, it must allow women to compete for the men's 
team if the sport is a noncontact sport such as track. The 
school may preclude women from participating on a men's team in 
a contact sport. A school may preclude men or women from parti- 
cipating on teams for the other sex if athletic opportunities 
have not been limited in the past for them, regardless of 
whether the sport is contact or noncontact. 
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QUESTION; 

" Can a school be exempt from Title IX if its athletic 
conference forbids men and women on the same noncontact 
team? 

ANSWER 

No. Title IX preempts all state or local laws or 
ttfehfii: ifequirements which conflict with Title IX. 

QUESTION ; 

How can a school athletics department be covered by 
Title IX if the department itself receives no direct 
Federal aid? 

ANSWER ; 

Section 844 of the Education Amendments of 1974 
specifically states that; ''The Secretary shall prepare 
and pxiblish. . .proposed regulations implementing the 
provisions of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 relating to the prohibition of sex discrimination 
in Federally-assisted education programs which shall 
include with respect to intercollegiate; athletic activities 
reasonable provisions considering the nature of particular 
sports. •* 

In addition, athletics constitutes an integral part 
of the educational processes of schools and colleges and, 
thus, are fully subject to the requirements of Title IX, 
even in absence of Federal funds going directly to the 
athletic programs. 

The courts have consistently considered athletics 
sponsored by an educational institution to be an integral 
part of the institution's education program and, therefore, 
have required institutions to provide equal opportunity. 

QUESTION ; ^ 

Does a school have to provide athletic scholarships tor 
women? 

ANSWER ; 

" Specifically, the regulation provides; "To the extent 
that a recipient awards athletic scholarships or grants-in-aid, 
it must provide reasonable opportunities for such awards for 
members of each sex in proportion to the ntamber of students 
of each sex participating in interscholastic or intercollegiate 
athletics. 



QUESTION ; 

How can schools and colleges interested in a positive 
approach to Title IX deal with its provisions? 

ANSWER ; 

To encourage each school and college to look at its 
policies in light of the law, the final regulation now 
includes a self-Bvaluation provision. This requires that 
during the next year the educational institution look at 
its policies and modify them to comply with the law as 
expressed by the regulation. This includes remedying the 
effects of any past discrimination. 

QUESTION ; 

Does Title IX cover textbooks? 

ANSWER ; 

. No» While the Department recognizes that sex stereo- 
typing in curricula and educational material is a serious 
matter r it is of the view that any specific regulatory 
requirement in this area raises constitutional questions 
under the First Amendment. The Department believes that 
local education agencies must deal with this problem in 
the exercise of their traditioi.iil authority and control 
over curriculum and course content. 

QUESTION ; 

Many universities administer substantial sums of 
scholarship money created by wills and trusts which are 
restricted to one sex. If the will or trust cannot be 
changed to remove the restriction, must the universities 
cease administration of the scholarship? 



ANSWER ; 

Where colleges administer domestic or foreign 
scholarships designated by a will, trust or similar legal 
instrument / exclusively for one sex or the other, the 
scholarship recipients should initially be chosen without 
regard to sex. Then, when the time comes to award the 
money, sex may be taken into consideration in matching 
available money with students to be awarded the money. 
Scholarships, awards or prizes which are not created by a 
will, trust, or similar legal instrument, may not be sex- 
restricted. 

QUESTION ; 

What are the Title IX requirements for counseling in 
schools and colleges? 

ANSWER ; 

An institution using testing or other materials for 
counseling may not use different materials for males and 
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females/ nor may It use materials which lead to different 
treatment of students on the basis of sex. 

If there is a class or course of study which has a 
disproportionate number of members of one sex, the school 
is required to assure that the disproportion does not 
stem from discrimination by counselors or materials. 

QUESTION ; 

May a college administer or assist in the administration 
of sex-restrictive scholarships, such as the Rhodes, which 
provide opportunities for students to study abroad? 

ANSWER ; 

Yes, if (1) The scholarship was created by a will, 
trust, or similar legal instrument, or by an act of 
foreign government, and (2) The institution otherwise makes 
available reasonable opportunities for similar studies 
abroad by members of the other sex. Such opportunities may 
be derived from either domestic or foreign sources. 
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RULES AND REGUUTIONS 



fEDEKAL REGISTER, VOL 40, 

NO. 10«— WEDNESDAY, JUNE A, 1975 



PART 8C— NONDISCRIMINATION ON THE 
BASIS OF SEX UNDER FEDERALLY AS- 
SISTED EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES 

Subpart A — Introduction 

Sec. 

86.1 Purpose and effective date. 

86.2 Definitions. 

86.3 Kemedlal and affirmative action and 

self 'evaluation. 

86.4 Assurance required. 

86.5 Transfers of property. 

86.0 Effect of other requirements. 

86.7 Effect of employment opportunities. 

86.8 Designation of responsible employee 

and adoption of grievance pro- 
cedures. 
86.0 Dissemination bf policy. 

Subpart B — Coverage 

86.11 Application. 

86.12 Educational Institutions coiuroUed by 

religious organizations. 

86.13 Military and merchant marine edu- 

cational ImitltutionB. 

86.14 Membership practices of certain or- 

ganizations. 

86.16 Admissions. 

86.13 Educational Institutions eligible to 
submit transition plans. 

86.17 Transition plana. 
80.18-86.20 (Reserved]. 

Subpart C — Discrimination on the Batit of Sex 
in Admission and Racruitmant Prohibited 

86.31 Admission. 

86.22 Preference in admission. 

80.23 Recniltment, 
86.24>86.3o [Reserved]. 



Subpart D — Discrimination on the Basis of Sax 
in Education Programs and Activltlas Prohibited 

Sec. 

86.31 Education programs and activities. 

86.32 Housing. 

86.33 Comparable facilities. 

86.34 Access to course offerings. 

86.35 Access to schools operated by L.E.A.s. 

80.36 Counseling and use of appraisal and 
counseling materlalt;. 

86.37 Financial assistance. 

86.38 Employment assistance to students. 

86.39 Health and Insurance benefits and 

services. 

86.40 Marital or parental status. 

86.41 Athletics. 

86.42 Textbooks and currlcular material. 
88.43-86.50 [Reserved]. 

Subpart e — Discrimination on the Basis of Sex in 
Employment in Education Programs and Activi- 
ties Prohibitad 

86.51 Employment. 

86.52 Employment criteria. 
86.63 Recruitment. 

80.54 Compensation. 

80.56 Job classlilc&tlon and structure. 

86.56 Fringe beneflte. 

86.57 Marital or parental status. 

80.58 Effect of State or local law or other 

irequlrements. 

86.59 Advertising. 

86.60 Pre-employment Inquiries. 

80.01 Sex as bona-flde occupational qualifi- 
cation. 
80.62-00.70 [Reserved] . 

Subpart F— Procedures 

86.71 Interim procedures. 

Subpart A — Introduction 

§ 86.1 rurlM)8C and effective date. 

The purpose of this part Is to effectu- 
ate title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, as amended by Pub. Xi. 
93-568, 88 Stat. 1855 (except sections 
904 and 906 of those Amendments) 
which Is designed to eliminate (with cer- 
tain exceptions) discrimination on the 
basis of sex In any education program 
or activity receiving Federal financial as- 
sistance, whether or not such program 
or activity Is offered or sponsored by an 
educational institution as defined In this 
part. This part Is also Intended to effec- 
tuate section 844 of the Education 
Amendments of 1974, Pub. L. 93--380, 88 
Stat. 484. The effective date of this part 
shaU be July 21, 1975. 

(Sees. Ool. 002, Education Amendments of 
1972, 80 Stat. 373. 374; 20 U.S.C. 1081, 1682. 
as amended by Pub. L. 03-608. 88 Stat. 1866. 
and Sec. 044. Education Amendments of 
1974. 88 Stat. 484. Pub. L. 03-380) 

§ 86.2 Definitions. 

As used In this ;)art, the term — 

(a) "Title IX** means title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, Pub. L. 
92-318, as amended by section 3 of Pub. 
L. 93-568. 88 Stat. 1855, except §9 904 
and 906 thereof; 20 U.S.C. 9§ 1681. 1682, 
1683, 1685, 1686. 

(b) "DepartmenV* means the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(c) "Secretary** means the Secretary 
of Health, Educatltm, and Welfare. 

(d) "Director** means the Director of 
the Office for Civil Rights of the Depart- 
ment. 



(e) "Revieioing Authority** means that 
component of the Department delegated 
authority by the Secretary to appoint, 
and to review the decisions of, adminis- 
trative law Judges in cases arising under 
this Part. 

(f ) "Administrative law judge** means 
a person appointed by the reviewing au- 
thority to preside over a hearing held 
imder this Part. 

(g) "Federal financial assistance** 
means any of the following, when au- 
thorized or extended under a law ad- 
ministered by the Department; 

(1) A grant or loan of Federal finan- 
cial assistance. Including funds made 
available for: 

(1) The acquisition, construction, ren- 
ovation, restoration, or repair of a 
building or XacUity or any portion 
thereof; and 

(11) Scholarships, loans, grants, 
wages or other funds extended to any 
entity for payment to or on behalf of 
students admitted to that entity, or ex- 
tended directly to such students for pay- 
ment to that entity. 

(2) A grant of Federal real or personal 
property or any interest therein, in- 
cluding surplus property, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale or transfer of such 
property, If the Federal share of the fair 
market value of -the property Is not, upon 
such sale or transfer, properly accounted 
for to the Federal Qovemment. 

(3) Provision of the services of Fed- 
eral personnel. 

(4) Sale or lease of Federal property, 
or any interest therein at nominal con- 
sideration, or at consideration reduced 
for the purpose of assisting the recipient 
or in recognition of public inierest to be 
served thereby, or permission to use Fed- 
eral property or any interest therein 
without consideration. 

(5) Any other contract, agreement, or 
arrangement which has as one of Its 
purposes the provision of assistance to 
any education program or activity, ex- 
cept a contract of Insurance or guaranty. 

(h) "Recipient** means any State or 
political subdivision thereof, or any in- 
strumentality of a State or political sub- 
division thereof, any public or private 
agency, institution, or organization, or 
other, entity, or any person, to whom 
Federal financial assistance Is extended 
directly or through another recipient and 
which operates an education program or 
activity which receives or benefits from 
such assistance, Including any subunlt, 
successor, assignee, or transferee thereof. 

(i) "Applicant** means one who sub- 
mits an application, request, or plan re- 
quired to be approved by a Department 
official, or by a recipient, as a condition 
to becoming a recipient. 

(J) "Educational irtstitution** means a 
local educational agency (L.EJ^.) as de- 
fined by section 801(f) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (20 U.S.C. 881) » a preschool, a pri- 
vate elementary or secondary school, or 
an applicant or recipient of the type de- 
fined by paragraph (k), (1), (m), or (n) 
of this section. 
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(k) *'instituti<m of graduate higher 
education" means an Izutitutlon which: 

<1) Offers academic study beyond the 
bachelor of arts or bachelor of science 
degree, whether or not leading to a cer- 
tificate of any higher degree In the liberal 
arts and sciences; or 

(2) Awards any degree in a profes- 
sional field beyond the first professional 
degre) (regardless of whether the first 
professional degree in such field Is 
awarcled by an institution of undergrad- 
uate higher educaUon or professional 
education) ; or 

(3) Awards no degree and offers no 
further academic study, but operates or- 
dinarily for the purpose of facilitating 
research by persons who have received 
the highest graduate degree in any field 
of study. 

a) **ln9tituHon of underffraduate 
higher education*' means: 

U) An institution offering at least two 
but less than four years of college level 
study beyond the high school level, lead- 
ing to a diploma or an associate degree, 
or wholly or principally creditable toward 
a baccalaureate degree; or 

(3) An institution offering academic 
study leading to a baccalaureate degree; 
or 

(3) An agency or body which certifies 
credentials or offers degrees, but which 
may or may not offer academic study. 

(m) ''Institution of professional edu- 
cation" means an Institution (except any 
institution of undergraduate higher edu- 
caUon) which offers a program of aca- 
demic study that leads to a first profes- 
sional degree in a field for which there 
Is a naUonal specialized accrediting 
agency recognized by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

(n) "Institution of vocational educa- 
tion" means a school or institution (ex- 
cept an Institution of professional or 
graduate or undergraduate higher edu- 
cauon) which has as its primary purpose 
preparaUon of students to pursue a tech- 
nical, skilled, or semiskilled occupation 
or trade, or to pursue study in a techni- 
cal field, whether or not the school or 
institution offers certificates, diplomas, 
or degrees and whether or not it offers 
f ulltime study. 

(o) "AdminUtratively separate unit" 
means a school, department or college of 
an educational institution (other than a 
local educational agency) admission to 
which is independent of admission to 
any other component of such institutioiu 

(p) "Admission*' means selecUon for 
part-time, fuU-Ume, special, associate, 
transfer, exchange, or any other enroll- 
ment, membership, or matriculation in 
or at an educaUon program or acUvlty 
operated by a recipient. 

(q) "Student" means a person who 
has gained admission. 

(r) "Transition plan'* means a plan 
subject to the approval of e United 
States Commissioner of EducaUon 
pursuant to secUon 001(a)(2) of the 
EducaUon Amendments of 1072, under 
which an educaUonal InsUtuUon oper- 
ates in making the transiUon from being 
an educaUonal InsUtuUon which admits 
only students of one sex to being oqe 



which admits students of both sexes 
without discrimination. 
(Bees. 901, floa, Xdueatlon Amtndments of 
1072, 80 atat. 879< 374; 20 VBJO, 16S1, 1682) 

§ 86,3 Reme«!ia] and alfffinnative action 
and seU«ev«lii«tloa. 

(a) Remedial action. If the Director 
finds that a recipient has discriminated 
against persons on the basis of sex in an 
education program or acUvity, such 
recipient shall take such remedial ac- 
Uoa as the Director deems necessary to 
overcome the effects of such discrlmina- 
Uon. 

(b) Affirmative tuition. In the absence 
of a finding of discrimination on the 
basis of sex in an education program or 
acUvlty. a recipient may take afOima- 
tive actkm to overccxne the effects of 
condiUons which resulted In limited 
parUclpaUon therein by persons of a 
parUcxilar sex. Nothing herein shall be 
Interpreted to alter any afllrmatlve ac- 
tion obligations whicdi a recipient may 
have under Executive Order 11246. 

(c) Self'evaluation, Each recipient 
educaUon InsUtuUon shall, within one 
year of the effecUve date of this part: 

(I) Evaluate, in terms of the require- 
ments of this part, Its current policies 
and practices and the effects thereof 
concerning admission of students, treat- 
ment of students, and employment of 
both academic and non-academic per- 
sonnel working In connection with the 
recipient's education program or activ- 
ity; 

(U) Modify any of these policies and 
prac^^'-es which do not or may not meet 
the lequirements of this part; and 

(iU) Take appropriate remedial steps 
to eliminate the effects of any discrimi- 
nation which resulted or may have re- 
sulted from adherence to these policies 
and practices. 

(d) AvaUdbility of self -evaluation and 
related materials. Recipients shall main- 
tain on fUe for at least three years fol- 
lowing competition of the evaluation re- 
quired under paragraph (c) of this sec- 
tion, and shall provide to the Director 
upon request, a description of any 
modifications made pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (c)(li) and of any remedial 
steps taken pursuant to subparagraph 
(c)(iU). 

(B«<». 901, 003. Zducation Amendmenta ot 
1973, 86 Stat. 378, 874: 30 VJB.C. 1681. 1683) 

§ 86.4 Assurance required. 

(a) Oenerah Every application for 
Federal financial assistance for any edu- 
cation program or activity shall as con- 
dition of its approval contain or be ac- 
companied by an assurance from the ap- 
plicant or recipient, satisfactory to the 
Director, that each education program or 
activity operated by the applicant or 
recipient and to which this part applies 
will be operated in compliance with this 
part. An assurance of compliance with 
this part shall not be satisfactory to the 
Director if the applicant or recipient to 
whom such assurance applies fails to 
commit itself to take whatever remedial 
action is necessary In accordance with 
i B6.3(a) to eliminate existing discrimi- 



nation on the basis of sex or to elimltuite 
the effects of past discrimination 
whether occurring prior or subsequent to 
the submission to the Director of such 
assurance. 

(b) Duration of obligation, (1) In the 
case of f^eral financial assistance ex- 
tended to provide real proper ty or struc- 
tures thereon, such assurance shall obli- 
gate the recipient or. In the case of a 
subsequent transfer, the transferee, for 
the period during which the real prop- 
erty or structures are used to provide an 
education program or activity. 

(2) In the case of Federal financial 
assistance extended to provide personal 
property, such assurance shall obligate 
the recipient for the period during which 
it retains ownership or possession of the 
Property, 

(S) In all other cases such assurance 
shall obligate the recipient for the pe- 
riod during which Federal financial as- 
sistance is extended. 

(c) Form, The Director wlU specify 
the form of the assurances required by 
paragraph (a) of this section and the 
extent to which such assurances will be 
required of the applicant's or recipient's 
subgrantees, contractors, subcontractors, 
transferees, or successors In interest 
(Sees. 901, 003, Education Amendtnents ot 
1973. 86 8Ut. .378, 874; 30 UOS^.C. 1681, 1683) 

§ 86.5 Transfers of propesty. 

If a recipient sells or otherwise trans- 
fers proi>erty financed In whole or in j>art 
with Federal financial assistance to a 
transferee which operates any educa- 
tion program or activity, and the Federal 
share of the fair market value of the 
property is not upon such sale or transfer 
proper^ accoimted for to the Fi^eral 
Qovemment both the transferor and the 
transferee shall be deemed to be recip- 
ients, subject to the provisions of Sub- 
t>art B. 

(6«ct. 901. 903. Educotlon Azi.endoaent8 of 
1973, 86 Stat. 878. 874; 30 UJB.C. 1881. 1683) 

§ 86.6 Effect of other requireroenU. 

(a) Effect of other Federal provisions. 
The obligations Imposed by this part are 
Independent of. and do not alter, obliga- 
tions not to discriminate on the basis of 
sex Imposed by Executive Order 11246. as 
amended; sections 799A and 845 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-9 and 298b-^2); TiUe VU of the 
dvU Rights Act of 1964 (42 0.S.C. 2000e 
et seq.) ; the Kqual Pay Act (29 VJQ.O, 
206 and i06(d) ) ; and any other Act of 
Congress or Federal regulation. 

(Sees. 901. 003. 90S. Sduc«tlon AmendmenU 
of 1973. 86 8Ut. 878. 37i, 87fi: 20 VJB.C. 1681. 
1683. 1686) 

(b) Effect of State of local law or 
other requirements, ThQ obligation to 
comply with this part is not obviated or 
alleviated by any State or local law or 
other requirement which would render 
any applicant or student Ineligible, or 
limit the eligibility of any applicant or 
student, on the basis of sex, to practice 
any occupation or profession. 

(c) Effect of rules or regulations of 
private organizations. The obligation to 
comply with this part is not obviated or 
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alleviated by any rule or regiilation ot 
any organisation, club, athletic cr other 
league, or association which would 
render any aPlHicant or student Ineligi- 
ble to participate or limit the eligi- 
bility or participation of any applicant 
or student, on the baakt of sex. In any 
education program or activity operated 
by a recipient and which receives or 
beneats from Federal financial 
assistance. 

{B9W, 901, 009. Eduofttlon Amendments of 
1&72, 8d 8Ut. 878, 874: 20 XJB.t, 1981, 1663) 

§ 86,7 luffed of emploTincni opportuni- 
tief. 

■nie obligation to comply with this 
Part lb not obviated or alleviated because 
employmenf> opportunities in any oc- 
cupation OS profession ere or may be 
mora limited for membem of one sex 
than for members of Uie other sex. 
(BeOB. SOl, 003. Education AmeQdm«nu of 
1072, 86 8t»t. 378, 874; 30 XJS,0, 1881, 1683) 

g S6.8 Deslfiuilioa of respoiuible em- 
ployee aad adoption of gdevanre 
procedure*. 

(a) Deiigjiation of responiihte em- 
ployee. Each recipient shall designate at 
least one employee to coordinate its ef« 
forts to comply with and carry out lt5 
responsibilities under this part, including 
any investigation of any complaint 
communicated to such recipient alleging 
its noncompliance with this part or al- 
leging any actions which wofild be pro- 
hibited by this part The recipient ^all 
notify all its students and employees of 
the name, oiUce address and telephone 
number of the employee or employees 
appointed pursuant to this paragraph. 

(b> Complaint procedure of recipient, 
A recipient shall adopt and publish 
grievance procedures providing for 
prompt and equitable resolution of stu- 
dent and employee complaints alleging 
any action which would be prohibited by 
this part. 

(Seca. 001. 902, Education Amendments of 
1972, 88 Stat. 373, 374; 20 U.B.C. 1681 r 1682) 

§ 86.9 DiMemination of poIicr. 

(a) Notification of policy. (1) Each re- 
cipient shall implement specific and con- 
tinuing steps to notify applicants for ad- 
mission and employment, students and 
parents of elementary and secondary 
school students, employees, sources of re- 
ferral of applicants for admission and 
employment, and all unions or profes- 
sional organizations holding collective 
bargaining or professional agreements 
with the recipient, that it does not dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex in the ed- 
ucational programs or activities which it 
operates, and that is required by title 
IX and this part not to discriminate In 
such a manner. Such notification shall 
contain such Information, and be made 
in such manner, as the Director finds 
necessary to apprise such persons of the 
protections against discrimination as- 
sured them by title IX and this part, but 
shall state at least that the requirement 
not to discriminate in eduC(»tion pro- 
grams and activities extends to employ- 
ment therein, and to admission thereto 
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unless Subpart C does not apply to the 
recipient, and that Inquiries concerning 
the application of title XX and this part 
to such recipient may be referred to the 
employee designated pursuant to 9 86.8, 
or to the Director. 

(2) Each recipient shall maUe the ini- 
tial notification required by paragraph 
(a) (1) of this section within 90 ds^s of 
the effective date of this part or of the 
date this part first applies to such recipi- 
ent, whichever comes later, which noti- 
fication shall Include publication In: (i) 
XiOcal newspapers; (11) newspapers and 
magazines operated by such recipient or 
by student, alumnae, or alumni groups 
for or in connection with such recipient; 
and (ill) memoranda or other written 
communications distributed to every stu- 
dent and employee of such recipient 

lb) PuWcatkm$, (l) Each recipient 
shall prominently Include a statement of 
the policy described in paragrm)h (a) 
of this section In each announcement, 
bulletin, catalog, or application form 
which it makes availaUo ^ amy person 
of a type described In paragraph («i> of 
this section, or which is otherwise used 
in connection with the recruitment of 
students or employees. 

(2) A recipient shall not use or dis- 
tribute a publication of the type de- 
scribed in this paragraph which suggests, 
by testt or illustration, that such red^ 
lent treats applicants, students, or em- 
ployees diiferently on the basis of sex 
except as such treatment is permitted 
by this part. 

' (c) Disirihution, Each recipient shall 
distribute without discrimination on the 
basis of sex each publication described 
in paragraph (b) of this section, and 
shall apprise each of its admission and 
employment recruitment representatives 
of the policy of nondiscrimination de- 
scribed in paragr^h (a) of this section, 
and require such representatives to ad- 
here to such policy. 

(S«cs. 302, 903. Sducatlon Amandments of 
X973 , 86 Stat. S73, 374; 30 VB.O, 1681, 1683) 

Subpart B — Coverage 
§ 86.11 Application. 

Except as provided in this subpart, 
this Part 86 applies to every recipient 
and to each education program, or activ- 
ity operated by such recipient which re- 
ceives or benefits from Federal financial 
assistance. 

§ 86.12 Educational instttuiions con- 
troI!ed by religious organ iaations. 

(a) Application. This part does not ap- 
ply to an educational Institution which 
is controlled by a religious organization 
to the extent application of this part 
would not be consistent with the religious 
tenetn of such organization, 

<b) Exemption, An educational insti- 
tution which wishes to claim the exemp- 
tion Set forth in paragraph (a) of this 
section, shall do so by submitting in 
writing to the Director a statement 
the highest ranking official of tlie insti- 
tution, identifying the proviolons of this 
part which conflict with a specific tenet 
of the religious organization. 
(Seca. 901, 903, Education Amendments of 
1973, 86 Stat. 373, 374; 30 U.8.0. 1681, 1683) 



§ 86.13 Military and mercliant marine 
educational Institutions. 

This part does not 0PPly to an educa- 
tional Institution whose primary purpose 
is the trainhig of Individuals for a mili- 
tary service of the United States or for 
the merchant marine. 

(Sees. 901, 903, Education Amendments of 
1973, 86 Stat. 373, 374; 30 U.8.0. 1681, 1683) 

§ 86.14 Membership practices of certain 
organisations. 

(a) SociaX fraternities and sororities. 
This part does not apply to the member- 
ship practicee of social fratemlUes and 
sororities which are exempt from taxa- 
tion under Section 501 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, the active 
membership of which consists prlmaxlly 
of students in attendance at Institutions 
of higher education, 

(b) y£/CA, YWCA^.Qirl ScotUs, Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire CHrU, This part 
does not apply to the membeishlp prac- 
Uces of the Yo\Ui$ Men's Christian As* 
sociation, the Young Women's Christian 
Association, the Qirl Scouts, the Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Oirls. 

ic) VoUuntarv youth service oroanlza^ 
tions. This part does not fipply to the 
membership practices of voluntary youth 
service organisations which are exempt 
from taxation under Section 501 <a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and 
the membership of which has been 
traditionally limited to members of one 
sex and principally to persons of less 
than nineteen years of age, 

(S«cs. 901. 903. BducatloQ Amendments of 
1973, 86 BtVk%, 373. 874; i^o UjB.O. 1681. 1682; 
Sec. 3(a) of PX. 93-W8, 88 fitat. 1862, 
amending Bsc. 001) 

§ 86.15 Admissions. 

^s) Admissions to educational institu- 
tions prior to June 24. 1973, are not cov- 
ered by this part. 

(b) Administratively separate units. 
For the purposes only of this section, 
§S 86.15 and 86.16. and Subpart C, each 
administratively separate unit shall be 
deemed to be an educational institution. 

(c) Application of Subpart C, Except 
Qs provided ji paragraphs (c) and (d) 
of this section. Subpart C applies to each 
recipient. A recipient to which Subpart 
C applies shall not discriminate on the 
basis of sex in admission or recruitment 
in violation of that subpart. 

(d) Educational institutions. Except 
as provided in paragraph (e) of this sec- 
tion as to recipients which are educa- 
tional institutions. Su^art C applies 
only to institutions of vocational educa- 
tion, professional education, graduate 
higher education, and public institutions 
of undergraduate higher education. 

(e) Public institution of undergradu^ 
ate higher education. Subpart C does not 
apply to any public institution of under- 
graduate higher education which tradi- 
tionally and continually from its estab- 
lishment has had a policy of admitting 
only students of one sex. 

(Sees. 901, 902, Education Amendments of 
1972, 86 Stat. 373, ?^74: 20 XJ.B,0, 1681, 1682) 
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8 86.16 E<iacationB] IntlllutioiM eligible 
to fubmil u-MiflUon pUns. 

(a) AvplicGtUm, This sectloa applies 
to each educational Institution to which 
Subpart C applies which: 

(1) Admitted only students of one sex 
as regular students as ot June 23, i972; 
or 

(2) Admitted only students of dhe sex 
as regi^ar students as of June 23, 1965, 
hut thereafter admitted as regular stu- 
dents, students of the sex not admitted 
prior to June 23, 1965. 

(b) Provision far transition plans. An 
educational institution to which this sec- 
tion applies shall not discrln *nate on the 
basis of sex In admission or recruitment 
in violation of Su^art C unless it is car- 
rylna out a transition plan approved by 
the United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation as described in f 80.17, which 
plan provides for the elimination of such 
discrimination by the earliest practicable 
date but In no event later than June 23, 
1970. 

(8«o«. 901, 909» Sdueatlon Amendmento of 
1973. M SUt. 873, 874; 20 Ua.C. 1081, 1682) 

§ €6.17 TVuMltlon plam. 

(a> SulmUsion of plans. An institu- 
tion to. which i 88.16 applies and which 
Is composed of more than one adminis- 
trative separate unit may submit either 
a slnffle transition plan applicable to all 
such units, or a separate transition plan 
applicable to each such unit* 

(b) Content of plans. In order to be 
approved by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, a transition plan 
shall: 

(1) State the name, address, and Fed- 
eral Interagency Committee on Educa- 
tion (FICZ) Code of the educational In- 
stitution submitting such plan, the ad- 
ministratively separate units to which 
the plan is applicable, and the name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number of the per- 
son to v?hom Questions concemina the 
plan may be addressed. The person who 
submits the plan shall be the chief ad- 
ministrator or pnssident of the Institu- 
tion, or another Individual legally au- 
thorised to hind the institution to an ac- 
tions set forth in the plazL 

(2) State whether the educational in- 
stitution or administratively Be5>arate 
unit admits studea:» ot both sexes, as 
regular students and* If so, when it be- 
gan to do 80. 

(8) Identify and describe with respect 
to the educational institution or admin- 
istratively separate unit any obstacles to 
admitting students without discrimina- 
tion on the J^asis ot sex. 

(4> Describe in detail the steps neces- 
sary to eliminate as soon as practicable 
each obstacle so identified and indicate 
the schedule for taking these steps and 
the individual directly responsible for 
their implementation. 

(S) Include estimates of the number 
of students, by sex, expected to apply 
for, be admitted to, and enter each class 
duriog the period covered by the plan. 

(c> Nondiscrimination, No policy or 
practice of a recipient to which 8 88.16 
applies shall result in treatment of ap- 
plicants to or students of such recipient 



in violation of Subpart C unless such 
treatment is necessitated by an obstacle 
Identlfled In paragraph (b)(3) of this 
section and a schedule for eliminating 
that obstacle has been provided m re- 
quired by paragraph (b)(4) of this 
section. 

(d) Effects of past exclusion. To over- 
come the effects of past exclusion of stu- 
dents on the basis of ses, each educa- 
tional InsUtution to which i 80.18 applies 
shall Include in its transition plan, and 
shall Implement, specific steps designed 
to encourage Individuals of the previ- 
ously excluded sex to apply for admission 
to such InsUtution. Such steps shall in- 
clude instituting recruitment programs 
which emphasize the institution's com- 
mitment to enrolling students of the sex 
previously excluded. 

(B«c«. 801, 002, Sducation AmentfmenU cf 
1972, 86 SUt. 878, 874; 20 VAC, 1681, 1682) 

§ 86.ia^.20 [Retterred] 

Suboait C — DIscrimlMtlon on the Basis 
of Sax In Admission end RecniKment 
Prohibitod 

i Admiuion* 

(a) General, No person shan, on the 
basis of sex, be denied admission, or he 
subjected to discrimination in admlaslon, 
by any recipient to which this subpart 
applies, except as provided in || 86.18 
and 86.17. 

(b) Specific prohibitions, (l) In de- 
termining whether a person satisfies any 
policy or criterion for admission, or in 
m a Kln g any offer of admission, a recip- 
ient to which this Subpart applies shall 
not: 

(I) Give preference to one person over 
another on the basis of sex, by ranldng 
applicants separately on such basis, or 
otherwise; 

(II) Apply numerical limitations upon 
th« number or proportion of persons of 
either sex who may be admitted; or 

(lii) Otherwise treat one individual 
differently from another on the basis 
of sex. 

(3) A recipient shall not administer or 
operate any test other criterion for 
admission which has a disproportion- 
ately adverse effect on persons on the 
hasU 0.^ sex nxHts^ the use of such test 
or criterion Is shown to predict validly 
8ucc«^ in tiie education program or ac- 
tivity In question and alternative tesk 
or criteria ^bleh do not have such a 
disproportionately adverse effect are 
shown to be unavailable. 

(c) Prohibitions retatina to maritat or 
parental status. In determining whether 
a person satisfies any policy or criteri<m 
for admission, or In making any offer of 
admission, a recipient to which this sub- 
part applies: 

(1) Shan not apply any rule concern- 
ing the actual or potential parental, 
family, or marital status of a student or 
applicant which treats persons differ- 
ently on the basis of sex; 

(2) Shall not discriminate against or 
exclude any person on the basis of preg- 
nancy, childbirth, termination of preg- 
nancy, or recovery therefrom, or estal>* 
lish or follow any rule or practice which 
BO discriminates or excludes; 



(3) Shall treat disabilities related to 
pregnancy, chilcibirth, termination of 
pregnancy, or recovery therefrom in the 
same manner aiivt under the same poli- 
cies aa any oth;^ temporary disabUity 
or physical condition; and 

(4) Shall not make pre-admlsslon in- 
quiry as to the marital status of an ai>- 
pllcant for admission, including whether 
such applicant is "Miss" or "Mrs." A re- 
cipient may make pre-admission Inauiry 
as to the sex of an applicant for admls*^ 
sion, but only if such inquliy is made 
equally of such applicants of both sexes 
and if the results of such inquiry are not 
used In connection with discrimination 
prohibited by this pari, 

(Sees. 901, m» Sducfttlon AmendmenU of 
1973. 86 SUt. 373, 374; 30 VJRXS. 1681, 1083) 

§ 86.22 Preference in admission* 

A recipient to which this subpart ap- 
plies shall not give preference to appli- 
cants for admission, on the basis of at- 
tendance at any educational institution 
or other school or entity which admits 
as students or predominantly members 
of one sex. if the giving of such prefer- 
ence has the effect of discriminating on 
tho basis of sex in violation of this sub- 
part. 

(Sect. 001, 003. Educfttlon Amendmenta o( 
1973, 86 SUt. 378, 374; 30 UB.C. 1681, 1683) 

§ 86.23 Heerultment, 

(a) Nondiscriminatory recruitment, A 
recipient to which this subpart applies 
shall not discriminate on the basis of sex 
In the recruitment and admission of stu- 
dents. A recipient may be required to 
undertake additional recruitment efforts 
for one sex as remedial acticm pursuant 
to i 86.3(a), and may choose to imder- 
take such efforts as affirmative action 
pursuant to } 86.3(b) . 

(b) Recruitment at certain institw- 
tions, A recipient to which this subpart, 
applies shall nut recruit primarily or ex- 
clusively at educational institutions, 
schools or entities which admit as stu- 
dents only or predominantly members of 
one sex, if such actions have the effect 
of discrimihating on the b&sis of sex in 
violation of this subpart. 

(Bees. 901, 903* education AmendmenU of 
1973, 86 SUt 878, 374; 30 VS.C, 1681, 1082) 

§§ 86.24k86^0 ^Reserved] 

Subpart D — Dfscrlmlnstlon on the Basis of 
S^t In Education Progrsms and Activi- 
ties Prohibited 

§ 86.31 Edttcattoa programa and activi- 
tlea. 

(a) General, Except as provided else- 
where in this part, no person shall, on 
the basis of sex, be excluded from par- 
ticipation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination under any 
academic, extracurricular, research, oc- 
cupational training, or other education 
program or activity operated by a recipi- 
ent which receives or benefits from Fed- 
eral financial assistance. This subpart 
does not apply to actions of a recipient 
in coimection with admilfsion of its stu- 
dents to an education program or activity 
of (1) a recipient to which Subpart C 
does not appl^, or (U) an entity, not a 
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recipient, fco which Subpart C would not 
apply it the entity were a recipient. 

(b) Sioeciflc prohWfions. Except as 
provide^l in this subpart, in providing any 
aid, benefit, or service to a student, a 
recipient sliall not, on the basis of sex: 

(1) Tteat one person differently from 
another in determining whether such 
person satisfies any requirement or con- 
dition for the provision of such aid, bene- 
fit, or service; 

(2) Provide dllfercnt aid, benefits, or 
services or provide aid, benefits, or serv- 
ices in a dliDTerent manner; 

(3) Deny any person any such aid, 
benefit, or service; 

(4) Subject any person to separate or 
different rules of behavior, sanctions, or 
other, treatment; 

(5) Discriminate against any person 
in the application of any rules of appear- 
ance; 

(6) Apply any rule concerning the 
domicile or residence of a student or ap- 
plicant, including eligibility for in-state 
fees and tuition; 

(7) Aid or perpetuate discrimination 
against any x>erson by providing signifi- 
cant assistance to any agency, organiza- 
tion, or person whl^ discrimln4\tes on 
the basis of sex in provldinfi' any 
aid, benefit or service to studeuts or 
employees; 

(8) Otherwise limit any pewon In the 
enjoyment of any right, privilege, ad- 
vantage, or opportunity. 

(c) Assistance adminispjred by a re- 
cipient educational institution to study 
at a foreign institution, X recipient edu- 
cational institution may administer or 
assist In the administration of scholar- 
ships, fellowships^ or other awards estab- 
lished by foreign or domestic wills, trusts, 
or similar legal Instruments, or by acts 
of foreign governments and restricted to 
members of one sex, which are designed 
to provide opportunities to study abroad, 
and which are awarded to students who 
are already matriculating at or who are 
graduates of the recipient institution; 
Provided, a recipient educational Insti- 
tution which administers or assists in the 
administration of such scholarships, fel- 
lowship, or other awards which are re- 
stricted' to members of one sex provides, 
or otherwise makes available reasonable 
opportunities for similar studies for 
members of the other sex. Such oppor- 
tunities may be derived from either 
domestic or foreign sources. 

(d) Proflfranw not (yperated by re- 
cipient. (1) This paragraph applies to 
any recipient which requires participa- 
tion by any applicant, student, or em- 
ployee in any education program or ac- 
tivity not operated wholly by such re- 
cipient, or which facilitates, permits, or 
considers such participation as part of or 
equivalent to an education program or 
activity operated by such recipient. In- 
cluding participation in educational con- 
sortia and cooperative employment and 
student-teaching assignments. 

(2) Such recipient; 

(I) Shall develop and implement a pro- 
cedure desired to assiire Itself that the 
operator or sponsor of such other edu- 
cation program or activtiy takes no ac- 
tion affecting any applicant, student, or 



employee of such recipient which this 
part would prohibit such recipient from 
talcing; and 

(U) ShaU not facilitate, require, per- 
mit, or consider such participation if 
such action occurs. 

(Sees, 901, 902, IMucfttlon AmendmenU of 
1972, 86 SUt. 373, 874; 20 VB,C. 1681, 1682) 

§ 86.S2 Houting. 

(a) GeneraUv, A recipient shall not, on 
the basis of sex, apply different rules or 
regulations, impose different fees or re- 
quirements, or offer different services or 
benefits related to bousingf except as 
provided in this section (including hous- 
ing provided only to married students) . 

(b) Housing provided by recipient, (1) 
A recipient may provide separate hous- 
ing on the basis of sex. 

(2) Housing provid<xl by a recipient to 
students of one sex, when compared to 
that providecl to students of the other 
sex, shall be as a whole: 

(1) Proportionate in quantity to the 
number of students of that sex applying 
for such housing; and 

(U) Comparable in quality and cost to 
the stud^t. 

(c) Otiter housing, (1) A recipient 
shaU not, on the basis of sex, administer 
different policies or practices concerning 
occupancy by its students of housing 
other than provided by such recipient. 

(2) A recipient which, through s<dlci- 
tation, listing, approval of hoasing* or 
otherwise, assists any agency, organiza- 
tion, or person in making housing avail- 
able to any of its studetiis, shall take 
such reasonable action as may be neces- 
sary to assure itself that such housing as 
is provided to students of one sex, when 
compared to that provided to students 
of the other sex, is as a whole: (1) Pro- 
portionate in quantity and (11) compa- 
rable in quality and cost to the sti^f int. 
A recipient may render such assi^iwce' 
to any agency, organisation, or person 
which provides all or part of such hous- 
ing to students only of one sex. 

(SecB. 901, 903. 907, EducaUon Amendments 
of 1972, 86 Stat. 373, 374. 376; 20 UJ3.C. 1681. 
1682, 1080) 

§ 86.33 Comparable facilities* 

A recipient may provide separate 
toilet, locker room, and shower facilities 
on the basis of sex, but such facilities 
provided for students of one sex shall be 
comparable to such facilities provided for 
students of the other sex. 
(S«C8. 901, 902, Education Amendments of 
1972, 80 Stat. 373, 374) 

§ 86.34 Access to course offerings. 

A recipient shall not provide any 
course or otherwise carry out any of its 
education program or activity separately 
on the basis of sex, or reqtdre or refuse 
participation therein by any of its stu- 
dents on cuch basis, including health, 
physical education, industrial, business, 
vocational, technical, home economics, 
music, and adult education courses. 

(a) With respect to classes and activi- 
ties in physical education at the elemen- 
tary school level, the recipient shall 
comply fully with this section as expedi- 
tiously as possible but in no event later 



than one year from the effective date of 
this regulation. With respect to physical 
education classes and activities at the 
secondary and post-secondaiy levels, the 
recipient shaU comply fully with this 
section as '^pedlUously as possible but 
in no event later than three years from 
the effective date of this regulation. 

(b) This section does not prohibit 
grouping of students to physical educa- 
tion classes and activities by ability as 
assessed by objective standards of in- 
dividual performance developed and ap- 
plied without regard to sex. 

(c> This section does not prohibit 
separation of students by sex within 
physical education classes or activities 
during participation in wrestling, boxing, 
rugby. Ice hockey, football, basketball 
and other sports the piirpose or major 
activl^ of which involves bodily contact. 

(d) Where use of a single standard of 
measuring skiU or progress in a physical 
educati<»i class has an adverse effect on 
members of one sex, the recipient shall 
use appropriate standards which do not 
have such effect. 

(e) Portions of classes in elementary 
and secondary schools which deal exclu- 
sively with human sexuality may be con- 
ducted in separate sessions for boys and 
girls. 

(f ) Recipients may miike requirements 
based on vocal range or quality which 
may result in a chorus or choruses of 
one or predominantly one sex. 

(6ec9. 901, 902, Education Amendments of 
1972, 80 Stat. 373, 374; 20 tr.S.O. 1681, 1682) 

§ 86.35 Access to schools operated by 
L.E.A3. 

A recipient which is a local educational 
agency shaU not, on the basis of sex, ex- 
clude any person from admission to: 

(a) Any institution of vocational edu- 
cation operated by such recipient; or 

(b) Any other school or educational 
unit operated by such recipient, unless 
such recipient otherwise makes available 
to such person, pursuant to the same 
policies and criteria of admission, 
courses, services, and facilities compara- 
ble to each course, service, and facility 
offered in or through such schools. 

(Sections 901. 902. Education Amendments 
of 1972. 80 Stat. 373. 374; 20 U.S.C. 1681, 
1682) 

§ 86.36 Counseling and use of appraisal 
and counseling materials. 

(a> Counseling, A recipient shall not 
discriminate against any person on the 
basis of sex in the coimseling or guidance 
of students or applicants for admission. 

(b) Use of appraisal and counseling 
materials. A recipient which uses testing 
or other materials for appraising or 
counseling students shall not use differ- 
ent materials for students on the basis 
of their sex or use materials which permit 
or require different treatment of students 
on such basis unless such different mate- 
rials cover the same occupations and in- 
terest areas and the use of such dilSarent 
materials is shown to be essential to 
eliminate sex bias. Recipients shaU de- 
velop and use internal procedures for 
ensuring that such materials do not dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex. Where the 
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ixse of a counseling test or other lustru- 
ment results In a substantially dispropor- 
Uon&te number ot members of one aez 
In ftoy particular course of study or das* 
■mcatlcm. the recipient shall take such 
action aa Is necessary to assure Itself 
that such disproportion Is not the result 
of discrimination in the instrtmieot or its 
application. 

(0) XHsproportUm in classes, Where a 
recipient finds that a particular claas 
contabu a substantially disproportionate 
number of Individuals of one sex, the 
recipient shall take su'' ; action as is 
necesbary to assure Itselz that such dls- 
pToportion is not the result of discriml- 
Vi^Mon on the basli ct sex in counseling 
i t -^j^prtisal materials or by counselors. 

^^JH7 ?i:»«nciaIai«Uunce. 

U-l) Oi K^rrX Zxcept a« provided in 
i^^'.?i^TuV(b:i (e) and (d) of this sec- 
^■^-a^ )2i< proTliIinff fSnanclal assistance to 
5;»^:;]r !^ Ite students* a recipient shall nott 

Pri tl(0 basis of sex, provide different 
f;jx»trt: at CT typM of such assistance, limit 
^^^I^HUt^ for such assistance which ia of 
ri^A7 ^9r'*'ic?ilar type or aource. apply dlf- 
olterla, or otherwise discriminate; 
^3? t^ugh solicitation. listing, ap- 
'^xc\'f^ provision of facilities or other 
'^9%,ii, assist any foundation, trust, 
X organization, or person which 
prdvid&'S assistance to any of such reclpl- 
ent'a students in a manner which dis- 
oiniiia&tes on the basis of sex; or (3) 
spprv &ny rule or assist In application of 
9X:y rjle sonceming eligibility for such 
&V3i8ta2ice which treats persons of one 

differently from persons of the other 
sei with regard to marital or parental 
status. 

(b) Financial aid established by cer« 
tain legal instruments, (1) a recipient 
may administer or assist In the adminis- 
tration of scholarships, fellowships, or 
other forms of financial assistance estab- 
lished pursuant to domestic or foreign 
wUls, trusts, bequeste, or similar legal 
Instruments or by acts of a foreign gov- 
ernment which requires that awards be 
made to members of a particular sex 
specified therein; Provided, that the 
overall effect of the award of such sex- 
restricted scholarships* fellowships, and 
other forms of financial asslstuace does 
not discriminate on the basis of sex. 

(2) To ensure nondiscriminatory 
awards of assistance as required In sub- 
paragraph (b) (1) of this paragraph, re- 
cipients shall develop and use procedures 
under which: 

(1) Students are selected for award of 
financial assistance on the basis of non- 
discriminatory criteria and not on the 
basis of availability of funds restricted 
to members of a particular sex; 

(ii) An appropriate sex-restricted 
scholarship, fellowship, or other form of 
financial assistance is allocated to each 
student selected under subparagraph 
<b) (2) (1) of this paragraph ; and 

(ill) No student is denied the award 
for which he or she was selected under 
subparagraph (b)(2)(l) of this para- 
graph because of the absence of a schol- 
arship,, fellowship, or other form of fl- 
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nancial assistance designated for a mem- 
ber of that student's sex. 

(c) AtfUetio icTtolanhips. (1) To the 
extent th&t a recipient awards athletic 
scholarships or grants-in-aid, it must 
provide reasonable opportunities for such 
awurds for members of each sex In pro- 
portion to the number of students of each 
sex participating In Interscholastic or 
Intercollegiate athletics. 

(2) Separate athleUc scholarships or 
grants-in-aid for members of each sex 
may be provided as part of separata ath- 
letic teams for members of each sex to 
the extent consistent with this para- 
graph and 1 80.41 of this part. 

(6ees. 001, 002, Xdue»tion Atnendmrats of 
1079, as But. 878, 974; 20 V3jO. IMl, 1082; 
and See. M4. Eduo%iioa Amandxntnts of 1974, 
Pub. L. 0S~380, 88 But. 484) 

fi ^6.38 Employment atiUunce to ita* 
dents, 

(a) Assistance by recijtient in making 
available outside employment, A recip- 
ient which assists any agency, organiza- 
tion or person In making employment 
available to any of Its students: 

(1) Shall assure itself that such em- 
ployment is made available without dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex; and 

(2) Shall not render such services Co 
any agency, organisation, or person 
which dlBcrtmtnates on the basis of sex in 
its employment practices. 

<b) Employment of students by recipi' 
ents. A recipient which en plcys any of 
its students shall not do so ;n a meaner 
which violates Subpart B. 
(B«Ga. aoi, oca, Kducailoa A2£endm«*\tt of 
1D72, 88 SUt. 378, 874; 20 U3.C. 1681, 1882) 

§ 86.99 Healtii «nd InBorance BenefiU 
and scrricci. 
In providing a medical, hospital, ac- 
cidentk or life Ixisurance benefit, service, 
policy, or plan to any of Its stitdents, a 
recipient shall not discriminate on the 
basis of sex, or provide such benefit, serv- 
ice, policy, or plan in a manner which 
would violate Subpart E if it were pro- 
vided to employees of the recipient. lUs 
section Shan not prohibit a recipient 
from providing any benefit or service 
which may be used by a different pro- 
portion of students of one sex than of 
the other. Including family planning 
service. However, any recipient which 
provides full coverage health service shall 
provide gynecological care. 

(8fl«s. 001, 003, Education Atu«ndmenta of 
1072, 80 But. 878. 874: 30 U3.0. 1681, 1689) 

§ 86.40 Marital or parental tutoa* 

(a) Status generaUV, A recipient shall 
not apply any rule concerning a student's 
actual or potential parental, family, or 
marital status which treats students dif- 
ferently on the basis of sex. 

(b) Pregnancy and related conditions, 
(1) A recipent shall not discriminate 
against any student, or exclude any stu- 
dent frtHn Its education program or 
activity, including aziy class or^ extra- 
c\irricular activity, on the basis of such 
student's pregnancy, childbirth, false 
pregnancy, termiiuttion of pregnancy or 



recovery therefrom, unless the student 
requests voluntarily to participate in a 
separate pcrtion of the program or 
activity of the recipient. 

(2) A recipient mey require ouch a 
student to obtain the certification of a 
physician that the student is physically 
and emotionally able to continue partici- 
pation in the normal education program 
or activity so long as such a certification 
is required of all students for other phy- 
sical or emotional conditions requiring 
the attention.of a physician. 

(3) A recipient which operates a por- 
tion of its education program or activiti 
separately for pregnant students, admit- 
tance to which Is completdy volimtaiy 
on the part of the student as provided 
In paragraph (b) (S) of this section shall 
ensure tliat the instructional program in 
the separata program Is comparable to 
that offered to non-pregnant students. 

(4) A recipient shall treat pregnancy, 
childbirth, false pregnancy, termination 
of pregnancy and recovery thmfrom in 
the same manner and under the same 
policies as any other temporary dtsabOity 
with respect to any medical or hoss^tal 
benefit, service, plan or policy which 
such recipient adminlsttfSf operates, 
offers, or participates in with respect to 
students admitted to the recipient's 
educational program or activity. 

(6) In the case of a reorient which 
does not maintain a leave policy for its 
students, or in the case of a student who 
does not otherwise qualify for leave 
under Mich a policy, a recipient shall 
treat pregnancy, childbirth, 'false preg- 
nancy, termination of pregnancy and re- 
covery therefrom as a justification for 
a leave of absence for so long a period of 
time as is deemed medically necessary 
by the student's' physician, at the con- 
clusion of which Uie student shaU be 
reinstated to the status which she held 
when the leave began. 

(Bees. 001, 003. Education Amendments of 
1072, 86 But. 878. 874; 90 JJBX!, 1681, 1682) 

§ 86.41 AthleOes. 

(a) Generol. Ko person shaU, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, be 
treated differently from another person 
or otherwise be discrlcninated against in 
any Interscholasttc, intercollegiate, club 
or intramural athletics offered by recip- 
ient, and no recipient shall provide any 
such athletics separate on such basis. 

(b) Separate teams, Kotwlthstanding 
the requirements of paragraph (a) of 
this section, a recipient may operate or 
sponsor separate teams for members of 
each sex where selection for such teams 
is based upon competiUve skill or the 
activity involved is a contact sport. How- 
ever, where a recipient operates or sponr 
son a team in a parUcular sport for 
members of one sex but operates or spon- 
sors no such team for memben of the 
other sex, and atlUetlc opportunities for 
members of that sex have previously 
been limited, members of the excluded 
sex must be allowed to txy-out for the 
team offered unless the sport Involved is 
a contact sport. For the purposes ctf thia 
part, contact sports Include boxing. 
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wrefltUnf, rugtir. Ice hockey, football, 
basketball and other sport* the purpose 
ot major activity of which involves bo<UIy 
contact. 

(c) Keuol opportunitv. A recipient 
which operates or sponsors Intenchelas- 
tSe. intercollegiate, dub or Intmnural 
athletics shall provide equal athletic op- 
portunity for members of both sexes. Xn 
determining whether equal opportunities 
are available the Director will consider, 
am^mg other factors: 

(i) Whether the selection of sports 
and levels of competition elfectivelj ac* 
commodate the interests and abilities of 
members of both sexes: 

(U) Hie provision of equipment and 
supplies; 

(ill) Scheduling of sames and practice 
time; 

(iv> Travel >nd per diem allowance: 

<T) Opportunity to receive coaching 
and academic tutoring: 

(vl) As^gnment and compensation of 
coa^ies and tutors; 

(vU) Provision of locker rooms, prac* 
tice and competitive facilities: 

(vill) Provision of medical and train- 
ing facilities and services: 

(ix) Provision of housing aiid dining 
facilities and services: 

(X) Publicity. 
Unequal aggregate expenditures for 
members of each sex or unequal expen* 
dltures for male and female teams if a 
recipient operates or sponsors separate 
teams will not constitute noncompliance 
with this section, but the Director may 
consider the failure to provide necessary 
funds for teams for one sex in assessing 
equality of opportunity for members of 
each sex. 

(d) AdfvistTfient period, A recipient 
which operates or sponsors Inteiicholas- 
Uc Intercollegiate, club or intramural 
athletics at the elementary school level 
shall comply fully with this section as 
expeditiously as possible but in no event 
later than one year from the elfective 
datn of this regiOation. A recipient which 
operates or sponsors interscholastic. in- 
tercollegiate, club or intramural athletics 
at the secondary or post^secondary 
school level shall comply fully with this 
section as expeditiously as possible but In 
no event later than three years from the 
effective date of this regulation. 

(Sees. 001. P03. Education Amend menu or 
1912, W SUt. 373. 374; 20 0jB.C. 1681. 1682: 
and Sec. 844. Education Amendments or 1974, 
Pui1>. L. 93-380. 88 SUt. 484) 

§ 84».42 Textbooks and rurricuUr nuB« 
terial. 

Nothing in this regulation shall be ln« 
tei-preted as requiring or prohibiting or 
abridging In any way the use of partic* 
u^.ar textbooks or curricular materials. 

(Sees. 001 » 902. EducAtlon Ameridments or 
1972. 88 SUt. 373. 374: 30 tJJB.C, 1661. 1682) 

§ 86.4^-^.50 [Rc»cr%rd] 

Subpart Oiscrimlnatlun on the Basis of 
Sex in Employment in Education Pro- 
grams and Activities* ProbibHed 

§ 86.51 Emplo/mcnU 

(a) GetieraL iU No person shall, on 
the baela of aex* be excluded from partici- 
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pation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimlnatiozi in employ, 
ment. or recruitment, co&sideratioii, or 
sdection tberefor. wbether fuU-tlme or 
mut-time, tmder any education piosrun 
or activity operated by a recipient which 
receives or beneflts from Federal finan* 
cial assistance. 

(2) A recipient shaU make all employ- 
ment decisions in any education program 
or activity operated by such recipient 
in a nondiscriminatory manner and shall 
not limit, segregate, or classify applicants 
or enaiployees in any way which could 
adversely affect any applicant's or em- 
ployee's employment opportunities or 
status because of sex. 

(3) A recipient shall not enter Into 
any contractual or other relationship 
which directly or indirectly has the effect 
of subjecting employees or students to 
discrimination prohibited by this 8ab* 
pari, including relationships with em- 
ployment and referral agencies, with la- 
bor unions, and with organizations 
providing or administering fringe bene<- 
fits to employees of the recipient. 

(4) A recipient shall not grant Prefer- 
ences to applicants for employment on 
the basis of attendance at any educa- 
tional Institution or entity which admits 
as students only : r predominantly mem- 
bers of one sex. If the giving of such pref- 
erences has the effect of discriminating 
on the basis of sex In violation of this 
part 

(b) Application. The provisions of this 
subpart apply to: 

(1) Recruitment, advertising, and the 
process of application for employment; 

(2) Hiring, upgrading, prom'otlon. con- 
sideration for and award of tenure, de- 
motlon.'lransfer. layoff. terminaUon. ap- 
plication of nepotism policies, right of 
return from layoff, and rehlitlng; 

(3> Rates of pay or any other form of 
compensation, and changes in compen- 
sation; 

(4) Job assignments, classincatlous 
and structure, including position descrip- 
tions, lines of progression, and seniority 
lists; 

(5) Hie terms of any coUective bar- 
gaining agreement; 

(6) Granting and return from leaves 
of absence, leave for pregnancy, child- 
birth. fa!se pregnancy, termination of 
pregnancy, leave for persons of either 
sex to care for children or dependents, or 
any other leave; 

(7) Fringe benefits available by virtue 
of employment, whether or not adminis- 
tered by the recipient; 

(8) Selection and financial support for 
training, including apprenticeship, pro- 
fessional meetings, conferences, and 
other related activities, selection for tui- 
tion assistance, selection for sabbaticals 
and leaves of absence to pursue training; 

(9) Employer-sponsored activities. In- 
cluding social or recreational programs: 
and 

(10) Any other term, condition, or 
prlvUege of employment. 

(Sees. Ool. 902, KducftttOD Axnendmenla of 
1072, 86 SUt. 373. 374; 20 UjB.C. 1681. 2682) 

§ 86.52 Eimp1oym«ni criteria. 

A recipient shall not administer or op- 
erate any test or other criterion for any 



employment ppportimity which has a dis- 
proportionately adverse effect on persons 
on the basis of sex unless: 

(a) Use of such test or other criterion 
Is shown to predict validly successful per- 
formance In the pofiltlon In question; and 

(b) Alternative tests or criteria for 
such purpose, which do not have such 
disproportionately adverse effect, are 
shown to be unavailable. 

(Sect. 001, 902. Bducstion Axnendmenta of 
1072, 88 SUt. 373. 874; 20 U^.C. 1881. 1883) 

(a) NondiscTiminatonf recruitment 
and hiring, A recipient shall not dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex in the re* 
cruitment and hiring of employees. 
Where a recipient has been found to be 
presently discriminating on the basis of 
sex in the recruitment or hlrlsig of em- 
ployees, or has been found to have in the 
past so discriminated, the recipient shall 
xecruit members of the sex so discrimi- 
nated against so as to overcome the ef- 
fects of such past or present discrimlna* 
tion. 

(b) Recruitment patterns, a recipient 
shaU not recruit primarily or exclusively 
at entities which fubilsh as applicants 
only or predominanth^ members of one 
sex if such actions have the eitect of dis* 
crimiziating on the basis of sex in viola* 
tion of this subpart. 

(Sect. 001. 003. EduCfttlon AmendxnenU of 
1072. 86 SUt. 373. 374; 20 U.S.C. 1681, 1883) 

§ 80.54 Compcitsiiliori. 

A recipient shall not make or enforce 
any policy or practice which, on the basis 
of sex: 

(a) Makes distinctions In rates of pay 
or other compensation; 

(b) Results in the payment of wages to 
employees of one sex at a rate less than 
that paid to employees of the opposite 
sex for equal work on jobs the perform^* 
ance of which reaulres equal skill, effort* 
and responsibility, and which are per* 
f onaed under similar working conditiosis. 

(Sees. 001. 003. Education Amfit^ctmenU of 
1072. 88 SUt. 373. 374; 20 0.S.C. 1881. 1882) 

§ 86.55 Job clasDificaiBon and structure. 

A recipient shaU net: 

(a) Classify a job as being for^ales or 
for females; 

(b) Maintain or establish separate 
lines of progression, seniority lists, career 
ladders, or tenure systems based on sex; 
or 

(c) Maintain or establish separate 
lines of progression, seniority systems, 
career ladders, or tenure systems for 
slmUar jobs, position descriptions, or job 
requirements which classify persons on 
the basis of sex. unless sex Is a bona^flde 
occupatlont) qualification for the posl* 
tions in question as set forth in i 86.51. 

(Sees. 001. 002. Educfttloa Ainendmenu of 
1072. 88 SUt. 373. 374; 20 UJ3.C. 1681. 16S2) 

§ S(uS6 Fringe bcncfift, 

(a) "Fringe benefiii" defined. For 
purposes of this part. **fringe benefito** 
means: any medical, hospital, accident, 
life insurance or retirement benefit, serv- 
ice, policy or plan, any profit-sharing or 
bonus plan, leave, and any other benefit 
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or service of employment not subject to 
the provision oX 1 89.54. 
(b) Pro^iMtions. A recipient Bhall not: 

(1) BiscrixxUxutte on the ba^la of sex 
with regard to making fringe benefits 
avaUAble to employees or make fringe 
benefits available to spouses, families, or 
dependents of employees differently upon 
the baslfl of the employee's sex; 

(2) Administer, operate, offer, or par- 
ticipate In a frixige benefit plan which 
does not provide either for equal periodic 
benefits for members of each sex, or for 
equal conrtlbutlons to the plan by such 
recipient for members of each sex; or 

(3> Administer, operate, offer, or par- 
ticipate In a pension or retirement plan 
ivhlch establishes different optional or 
compulsory retirement ages based on sex 
or which otherwise dlMriminates in ben- 
efits on the basis of sex. 
(8ec& dOl, 909, S<luoatlon Amendments of 
1972, W 8Ut. 878, 374; 30 V3.0. 1681, 1683) 

§ 36.57 Mariul or purenud aUtiu. 

(a) Oenerca, A recipient shall not ap- 
ply any policy or take any employment 
action: 

(1) Concerning the potential marital, 
parental, or family staUis of an onployee 
or applicant for employment which treats 
persons differently on the basis of sex; or 

(3) Which Is based upon whether an 
employee or cwlicant for employm^t is 
the head of household or principal wage 
earner In such employee's or applicant's 
family unit. 

(b) Pregnancy. A recipient -shall not 
discriminate against or exclude from em- 
ployment any employee or applicant for 
employment on the basis of pregnancy, 
childbirth, false pregnancy, tennlnaUon 
of pregnancy, or recovery theref n^. 

(c) Pregnancy as a temporary disalHh 
ity. A recipient shall treat pregnancy, 
childbirth, false pregnancy, termination 
of pregnancy, and recovery therefrom 
and any temporary disiU)illty resulting 
therefrom as any other temporary dis- 
ability for aU Job related purposes, in* 
cittdlnff comme::icement^ duration and ex* 
toQslons of leave, payment of disability 
Income, accrual of seniority and any 
other benefit or service, and reinstate- 
ment. And under any fringe benefit 
offered to employees by virtue of 
ttnployment, 

(d) Pregnancy leave, in the case of a 
recipient which does not maintain a leave 
policy for its employees, or in the case 
of an employee with insufficient leave or 
accrued emploment time to qualify for 
leave under such a policy, a recipient 
shall treat pregnancy, chUdbirth, false 
pregnancy, termination of pregnancy 
and recovery therefrom as a Justification 
for a leave of abeence without pay for a 
reasonable period of time, at the conda* 
slon of which the employee shall be re- 
InsUted to the status which she held 
when the leave began ^r to a comparable 
positlozu without decrease In rate of com* 
pensatlon or loss of promotional appor-* 
tunltles. or any other right or privilege 
of employment 

<8<ee. 90U fioa, XdneaUott Amendments of 

im, 80 Gtat. m, 874: so vsx:. leei, leea) 



RULES AND REGUUTIONS 

§ 86.58 Effect of State or local l«w or 
other reqnircmeniii. 

(a) Pro/iiWforif reauiremenU. The ob- 
ligation to ccmxply with this subpart is 
not obviated or alleviated by the exist- 
ence of any State or loccd law or other 
requirement which Imposes prohibitions 
or limits upon employment of members 
of one sex which are not Imposed upon 
members of the other sex. 

(b) BeneilU, A recipient which pro- 
vides any ccKnpensation, service, or bene- 
fit to members of one sex pursuant to a 
State Or local law or other requirement 
shall provide the same compensation, 
service, or benefit to members of the 
other sex. 

(Sees. 901, 903, Education Amendments of 
1973, 96 8t«t. 373, 874; 30 VB.O. 1681, 1663) 

g 86.59 Advertising. 

A recipient shall not in any advertising 
related to employment Indicate prefer- 
ezice, limitation, Q>eclflcatioh, or dis- 
crimination based cm sex unless oex is a 
"bona^fld^ occupational qualification for 
the particular job in question. 

(8ec0. 90.1, 003, Education Amendments of 
1973, 66 Br^t. 873, 874; 30 VB.O. 1681, 1663) 

§ 86.60 Pre-employment Inqolriee. 

<a) Marital static. A recipient shall 
not malce pre-employment inquiry as to 
the marital status of an applicant for 
employment, including whether such ap- 
pUcant is "Miss or Mrs." ■ 

(b> A recipient may make pre^ 
employment inquiry as to the sex of ah 
applicant tor employment, but only if 
such Inquiry is made equally of such ap- 
plicants of both sexes and if the results 
of such inqul)7 are not used In connec- 
tion with discrimination prohibited by 
this part. 

(Secfl. 901, 903, Education Amendments of 
1973, 66 St4t. 373, 374; 20 VB.O. 16S1, 1663) 

§ 86.61 Sex as a bona-fide occnpatlonal 
quaUfication. 
A recipient may tti^ke action otherwise 
prohibited by this subpart provided it is 
shown that sex is a bona-fide occupa- 
tional qualification for that action, such 
that consideration of sex with regard to 
such action is essential to successful os^ 
oration of the employment function con« 
cemed. A recipient shall not take action 
pursuant to this section which is based 
upon alleged ci»nparative employment 
characteristics or stereotyped character- 
izations of one or the other sex, or up<m 
preference based on sex of the recipient, 
employees, students* or other • persons, 
but nothing contained In this section 
shall prevent a recipient from c<»isider- 
ing an employee's sex in relation to em- 
lAcyment tn a locker room or tcQei fa- 
cility ''jsed only by members of one sex. 
(Qeca. 901, 903, Education Amendments of 
1973, 86 Stat. 873, 374; 30 VJ5,0. 1681, 1683) 

g§ 86.62-^.70 CRceervedl 

Subpart F^— Procedures [Interim] 
% 86.71 Interim procednrefl* 

For the purposes of implementing this 
part during the period between its effcc* 



tive date and the final Issuance by the 
Departaent of a consolidated procedural 
regulatloii appllcal^ to tltZe ZX and 
other dvU rights authorities adminis- 
tered by the Department^ the prooedural 
provisions applii^^ to title VZ of the 
ClvU Rights Act of 1964 are hereby 
adopted and Incorporated herein by 
reference. These procedures may be 
found at 45 CFR U 80-6-^0-11 and 4& 
CPU Part 81. 

BtnuKCtr iKDicx to TatM IX Fbkaicbli and 
HEQtn^TXor* 

A 

Access to Course Oflerings (43, 56, 56, 67, 6S]; 
86.34 

Accesa to Schools Operated by LEA't, [44]; 
86^ 

AdxnlBsloxu, (6,6,30]; 86.15,86^1 
AffirmftUve im<S remedUl BMStlon, [16, 17, 

34]; 8S.8(e); (b)i 
AOmlnictratlvely separate units, [80]; 

86.15(D) 86^(o) 
Kaucatlonal ZnaUtuUcns, [30], 86.15(d), 

86.a(n) 
Qeneral, e6^1(&), 86A(p), 
ProhlMUoDs relating to xnarltal ana pa-> 

rental utatus, [89, 36]; 86^1(q) 
Protesslottal eohoola, [80], 86^(ni) 
PubUo ixutitutiona of uxulergraduate 

higher education, 86.18(e) 
Becnutment, [84,86]; 86^ 
Spedflo prohibitions* 86^1 ^b) 
TMta. [81]: 86^1(b)(3) 
Preterence In admission, [85]; 86.33 
AdvertlAing, 86.60 

AfflrmaUve Action, see ''Remedial and Af* 

flrmatlTe Aotiona*' 
Aasistanoe to "outeMe" discriminatory or- 

ganlsaUons. [40, 53]; 86^1 (b)(7), (o) 
Assxiraaeea. [18]; 86.4 

Z>uratlon of obligation, 66.4(b) 

Form, 86.4(c) 
Athletics, [60 to 78]; 86.41 

Adjustment period, [78]; 86.41(d) 

Contact sport defined, 86.41(d) 

Kqual opportunity, [78, 77]; 86.41(d) 

Determining factors, 86.41(0} (1) to (x) 

Equipment, 86.4l(o) 

Sxpendlturee, 86.41(0) 

FaoUltlefl, 86.41(0) 

Travel, 66.41 (o) 

Scholarships, [64, 65]; 86.87(d) 

Oeneml, [68, 70, 71, 73, 78, 74, 75]; 86,41 (a) 

Separate teantf. [75]; 86.41(b) 

B 

BFOQ, [Qd]; 86.61 

O 

Comparable fadUtlea 

BbUfllng, [43, 04]; 86.83 

Other, 86^, 86JMS(b) 
Compensation, [34, 07, 93]; 86.64 
Counseling 

Dtiproportlonate classes, [45, 09]; 88.86 (o) 

Oeneral, [45, 60]; 86^(a) 

Materials, [48,50]; 86.86(b) 
Course Ofthz^wfn 

Adjustment •>eriod, [55]; 86.34(a) (1) 

General, [7,48]: 86.84 

Music Classes, [48]'; 8e.84(f) 

Physical eduoation, [48, 66, 68]; 

Sex education, [48. 57]; 86.84(e) 
Coverage, [6]; 86.11 to 86.17 

Exemptions 
Curricular materials. [53]; 86.43(a) 

D 

Deflmuons, [14, 15?: 86.3(a) to (r) ^ ^. 
Deaignaium of responsible employee, [30, 331; 
86A(a), (b) 



♦Preamble pwagraph numbers art m 
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Dlssemlnfttlon of policy. \2\]; 86.9 

Distribution. 86.9 (o) 

Notification of policy. (21): 86 9(a) 

Publications, 86.0 (b) 
Dress codea 86.31(b) (4) 

Education Institutions 
Controlled by religious organlzatlous. 86.12 
Application. (29. 28] ; 86.12(a) 
Exemption. (26]; 86.12(b) 
Education Program and Activities 

Benefiting from Federal financial asslat- 

ance, [10, 11 ]: 86,11 
General, 110, 11, 631; 86.31(a) 
programs not operated by recipient, (41, 

54]; 86.31(c) 
Specific prohibitions. 138. 39, 40. 53 J : 86.31 
(b) 

Eirective Date, (3| 

Employee responsible for Title IX, see •'Des- 
ignation of Responsible Employee" 
Employment 

Advertlslr.g, 86.69 

Application, 86.51(b) 

Compensation, [84.921; 85.54 

Employment criteria, 86.52 

Fringe beneftta. 188, 89]; 86.56 

General, (81. 82. 871: 86.61 

Job Classification and Structure. 86.55 

Marital and Parental Status, 86.57 

Pregnancy » [85.93]; 86.67(b) 

Pregnancy as Temporary 
DlflabUlty, (86, 93); 86 .5'' (c) 

Pregnancy Leave, (85, 93, 94]; 86,57 (d) 
rre-Employment Inquiry 

Becitiltment, (83. 90, 91, 95] : 

SexaaaBFOQ, [96 1: 66.61 

Student Employment. (66j: 86.38 

Tenure, 86.51(b) (2) 
Exemptions, (5. 27. 2b. 29. 20. 63]: 86.12(b). 
86.13. 86.14. 86.15(a) , g6.l5(d) . 86.16 

F 

Federal Financial Assistance. 86.2(a) 
Financial Assistance to students, [46. 60. 
61 1; 86.37 

Athletic Scholarships. j48. 64. 651; 86.37(d) 
Foreign Institutions, study at (63]: 

86.31(c) 
General. 86.37 

Non-need scholarships. (621: 86.37(b) 
Pooling of sex-restrictive. (46, 61 62]: 
86.37(b) 

Sex-restrlctlve assistance through foreign 
or domestic wills [46. 61, 62]: 86.37(b) 
Foreign Scholarships, see *'Flnancliil assist- 
ance** 86 37 and "Assistance to *outslc'e' 
discriminatory organizations", 86.31 (c ) 



Pratcrnltles/Sororltles 

Social. [53,27.281: 86.14(a) 

Business/professional, [40, 53. 27. 28 1 - 
86.31("o)(7) 

Honor societies, (40, 63): B6.31(b)(7) 
Fringe beneata, (67, 88. 09]: 86.56, 86.39 

Part-time employees, {89I 

O 

Grievance Procedure, see "Designation of re- 
sponsible employee", 86.8(a) (b) 

H 

Health and Insurance Benefits and Services, 

[67.88,93]; 86.39.86.56 
Honor societies, (40. 63]; 86.31(b)(7) 
Housing, 86.32 

Generally. (42]: 86.32(b) 

Provided by recipient, 86.32(b) 

Other housing. [54]; 86.32(c) 

J 

Job Classification and S;xacture, 86.55 
li 

LEA'S. 144]: 86.35 

M 

Marital and Parental Status 
Employment 

General, [86,93,94]: 88.57 
Pregnancy, [85, 93, 94]; 86.57(b) 
Pregnancy as a temporary disability. [85, 

93,94]: 86.67(0) 
Pregnancy leave, [85,93,94]; 86.57(d) 
Students 

General, (49]; 86.40(a) (b) 

Pregnancy and related conditions. 1601: 

86.40(b)(1) (2) (3) (4) <B) 
Class participation, [60]; B6.40(b) (1) 
Physician certification, [fiOl: 8e.40(b)(2) 
Special classes, [50]; 86.40(b) (3) 
Temporary leave, [601; &6.40(b) (4) (6) 
Membership I>ractlces of Social fraternities 

and sororities. [27,28.53]; 8d.l4(a) 
Voluntary youth service organizations. 

(27. 28.53]; 86.14(c) 
YMCA, YWCA end others. (27, 28, 63]; 

86.14(b) 

Military and Merchant Marine Educational 
Institutions, [29]; 86.13 

P 

Pooling, see "Financial Assistance". 86.37 
Pre-employment Inquiries 

Marital status, [86, 95]; 86.60(a) 

Sex. 86.60(b) 



Preference In Admissions. [35]; 86.22 

See also "Remedial and Affirmative Action" 
Pregnancy. Employment 

General, [B5, 93.94]; 86.57 

Pregnancy, [85. 93.94]: 86.57 (b) 

pregnancy as temporary disability, [85. 93, 
94]; 88.57(c) 

Pregnancy leave, [05, 93. 94i; 86.67(d) 

Students 

General. [49. 60]; B6.40(a) and (b) 
Pregnancy and related conditions; [50]; 

86.40(b)(1) to (6) 
Class Participation, [50, 55, 58]; a6.40(b) 

(1) 

Physical certification, (50); 86.40(b) (3) 

Special class, [60]: 86.40(b) (3) 

Temporary leave, [60J: 86.40(b) (4), (5) 
Private Undergraduate Professional Schools, 

[30]: 86.16(d) 
Purpose of Heguiatlon. [13]: 86-1 

R 

Real Property. 86.2(g) 
Recruitment 
Employment 

Nondiscrimination, [83, 91]: 86.63(a) 
Patterns, 86.53(b) 
Student 

Nondiscrimination, [34,36]; 86.23(a) 
Becniltment at certftUi Institutions. 86.23 
(b) 

Kellglous organizations 

Application. [29, 29]; 86.12(a) 

Exemption. (26;; 86.12 (b) 
Remedial and Affirmative Actions, [16. 17, 

24 J : 86.3 

S 

Scholarships, see "Financial Assistance". 
86.37 

Self -evaluation. [16.22]; 86.d(c)(d) 
Surplus Property (see Transfer of Property 
86.6) 

Duration of obligation 86.4 (b) 
Be^l Property 88.4(b) (1) 

T 

Textbooks and curricular materials, (52, 79. 

80]: 86.42 
Termination of funds, ( 10, 11 1 
Transfer of property, 86.5 
Transition Plans 
Content of plans, 86.17(b) 
Different from Adjustment period, (78|: 
86.41(d) 
Submission of plans, 86. 17(a) 

(FR Doc.76-14551 Piled 6-^~75;8:45 am] 
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Appendix C 

REGIONAL OFFICES OF 

THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 

EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

Questions concerning the application or 
interpretatiovi of the Regulation imple- 
menting Title IX may be addressed to 
the Office for Civil Rights, DHEW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. or to the Regional Directors 
of the Office for Civil Rights whose 
addresses are as follows: 

Region I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont): 
RKO General Building 
Bulfinch Place 

Boston, Massachuseets 02114 
(617) 223-6397 

Region 11 (New Jersey, New York, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands): 
26 Federal Plaza 
New York, New York 10007 
(212) 264-4533 

Region III (Delaware, D.C, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia): 

Gateway Building 
353j Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19104 

(215) 597-4148 

Region IV (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see): 

50 Seventh Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
(404) 526-3312 

Region V (Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin): 
309 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312) 353-7742 

Region VI (Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas): 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas. Texas 75202 
(214) 749-3301 

Region VII (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska): 

Twelve Grand Building 



12th and Grand Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816) 374-2474 

Region VII! (Colorado, Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Utah, Wy- 
oming): 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver. Colorado 80202 
(303) 837-2025 

Region IX (Arizona, California, Hawaii 
Nevada): 
Phelan Building 
760 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 94102 
(415) 556-8586 

Region X (Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington): 

Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle. Washington 98101 
(206) 442-0473 

The Regional Offices of the Office of Educa- 
tion are at the same address as the Regional 
Offices for Civil Rights EXCEPT in 

Region I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island^ Vermont): 
John F. Kennedy Federal Build- 
ing 

Room 2303 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 
(617) 223-7205 

Region V (lilinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin): 
300 South Wacker Drive 
32nd Roor 

Chicago, Illinois 60606 
(312) 353-5215 

Region VII (Iowa, Kansas. Missouri, Ne- 
braska): 

601 East 12th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
(816) 374-2276 

Region IX (Arizona, California, Hawaii, 
Nevada): 
50 Fulton street 
San Francisco, California 94102 
(214) 556-4920 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Office for Civil Rights 
Washington, D.C. 20201 
(202) 245-6700 
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Appendix D 

U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission^ Office of the General 
Counsel: ''Guidelines on Discrimi- 
nation Because of Sex*' 



Sec. 

1604.1 General Principles. 

1604.2 Sex as a Bona Fide Occu- 
pational Qualification. 

1604.3 Separate Lines of Progres- 
sion and Seniority Systems. 

1604.4 Discrimination Against 
Married Women, 

1604.5 Job Opportunities Adver- 
tising. 

1604.6 Employment Agencies. 

1604.7 Pre-employment Inquiries 
as to Sex. 

1604.8 Relationship of Title VII to 
the Equal Pay Act. 

1604.9 Fringe Benefits. 

1604.10 Employment Policies relat- 
ing to Pregnancy and 
Childbirth. 



Address: U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 
Office of the General 
Counsel 

1800 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20506 



PART 1604 GUIDELINES ON DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OT SEX 



By virtue of the authority vested in it by section 713(b) of Title VII 
of the C\vil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S,C. , section 2000e-12, 78 Stat. 
265, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission hereby revises 
Title 29, Chapter XIV, i 1604 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

These Guidelines on Discrimination Because of Sex supersede and 
enlarge upon the Guidelines on Discrimination Because of Sex, issued by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission on December 2, 1965, and 
all amendments thereto^ Because the material herein is interpretive in 
nature, the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C 553) 
requiring notice of proposed rule making, opportxmity for public participa- 
tion, and delay in effective date are inapplicable. The Guidelines shall be 
applicable to charges and cases presently pending or hereafter filed with 
the Commission. 

Section 1604. 1 General Principles. 

(a) References to '^employer*' or ^'employers" in Part 1604 
state principles that are applicable not only to employers, but also to 
labor organizations and to employment agencies insofar as their action or 
inaction may adversely affect employment opportunities. 

(b) To the extent that the views expressed in prior Commission 
pronouncements are inconsistent with the views expressed herein, such 
prior views are hereby overruled. 

(c) The Commission will continue to consider particular problems 
relating to sex (discrimination on a case-by-case basis. 

Section 1604.2 Sex as a Bona Fide Occupational Qualification. 

(a) The Commission believes th^t the bona fide occupational 
qualification exception as to sex should be interpreted narrowly. Labels 
"Men*s jobs'* and "Women's jobs" tend to deny employment opportvmities 
unnecessarily to one sex or the other. 

(1) The Commission will find that the following situations 
do not warrant the application of the bona fide occupational 
qualification exception: 

(i) The refusal to hire a woman because of her 
sex based on assumptions of the comparative employment 
characteristics of women in general. For example, the 
assumption that the turnover rate among women is higher 
than among men. 
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(ii) The refusal to hire an individual based on 
stereotyped characterizations of the sexes. Such stereo- 
types include, for example, that men are less capable of 
assembling intricate equipment; that women are less capable 
of aggressive salesmanship. The principle of non- discrimina- 
tion requires that individuals be considered on the basis of 
individual capacities and not on the basis of any characteristics 
generally attributed to the group. 

(iii) The refusal to hire an individual tecause of the 
preferences of coworkers, the employer, clients or customers 
except as covered specifically in subparagraph (2) of this 
paragraph. 

(2) Where it is necessary for the purpose of authenticity or 
genuineness, the Commission will consider sex to be a bona fide 
occupational qualification, e, g. , an actor or actress. 

(b) Effect of sex-oriented state employment legislation. 

(1) Many States have enacted laws or promulgated 
administrative regul^itions with respect to the employment of 
females. Among these laws asre those whir>h prohibit or limit the 
employment of females, e. g. , the employment of females in certain 
occupations, in jobs requiring the lifting or carrying of weights 
exceeding certain prescribed limits, during certain hours of the 
night, for more than a specified number of hours per day or per 
week, and for certain periods of time before and after childbirth. 

- The. Comniission has:found that^such laws and- regulations-^ do 
take into account the capacities, preferences, and abilities of 
individual females and, therefore, discriminate on the basis of sex. 
The Commission has concluded that such laws and regulations 
conflict with and are superseded by Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Accordingly, such laws will not be considered a 
defense to an otherwise established unlawful employment practice 
or as a basis for the application of the bona fide occupational 
qualification exception. 

(2) The Commission has concluded that state laws and 
regulations which discriminate on the basis cf sex with regard to 
the employment of minors are in conflict with and are superseded 
by Title VII to the extent that such laws are more restrictive for 
one sex. Accordingly, restrictions on the employment of minors 
of one sex over and above those impcsed on minors of the other 
sex will not be considered a defense to an otherwise established 
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unlawful employment practice or as a basis for the application of 
the bona fide occupational qualification exception. 

(3) A number of states require that minimum wage and 
premium pay for overtime be provided for female employees. An 
employer will be deemed to have engaged in an unlawful employment 
practice if: 

(i) It refuses to hire or otherwise adversely affects 
the employment opportunities of female applicants or employees 
in order to avoid the payment of minimum wages or overtime 
pay required by state law; or 

(ii) It does not provide the same benefits for male 
emplo/^jes. 

(4) As to other kinds of sex-oriented state employment laws» 
such as those requiring special rest and meal periods or physical 
facilities for women, provision of these benefits to one sex only will 
be a violation of Title VII. An employer will be deemed to have 
engaged in an unlawful employment practice if: 

(i) It refuses to hire or otherwise adversely affects 
the employme it opportunities of female applicants or 
employees in order to avoid the provision of such benefits; or 

(ii) It does not provide the same benefits for male 
employees* If the employer can prove that business necessity 
precludes providing these benefits to both men and women, 
then the state law is in conflict with and superseded by Title 
VII as to this employer. In this situation, the employer shall 
not provide such benefits to members of either sex. 

(5) Some states require that separate restrooms be 
provided for employees of each sex. An employer will be deemed 
to have engaged in an unlawful employment practice if it refuses 

to hire or otherwise adversely affects the employment opportunities* 
of applicants or employees in order to avoid the provision of such 
restrooms for persons of that sex. 

Section 1604. 3 Separate Lines of Progression and Seniority Systems. 

(a) It is an unlawful employment practice to classify a job as 
**male" or '^female" or to maintain separate lines of progression or 
separate seniority lists based on sex where this would adversely affect 
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any employee unless sex is a bona fide occupational qualification for that 
job. Accordingly, employment practices are unlawful which arbitrarily 
classify jobs so that: 

(1) / female is prohibited from applying for a job labeled 
"male, " or for a job in a "male" line of progression" and vice versa. 

(2) A male scheduled for layoff is prohibited from 
displacing a less senior female on a "female" seniority list; and 
vice versa. 

(b) A seniority system or line of progression which distinguishes 
between "light" and "heavy" jobs constitutes an unlawful employment 
practice if it operates as a disguised form of classification by sex, or 
creates unreasonable obstacles to the advancement by members of either 
sex into jobs which members of that sex would reasonably be expected to 
perform. 

Section 1604.4 Discrimination Against Married Women. 

(a) The Commission has determined that an employer's rule 
which forbids or restricts the employment of married women and which 
is not applicable to married men is a discrimination based on sex 
prohibited by Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. It does not seem to us 
relevant that the rule is not directed against all females, but only against 
married females, for so long as sex is a factor in the application of the 
rule, such application involves a discrimination based on sex. 

(b) It may be that under certain circumstances-, such a rule could 
be justified within the meaning of Section 703(e)(1) of Title VII. We express 
no opinion on this question at this time except to point out that sex as a 
bona fide occupational qualification must be justified in terms of the 
peculiar reqtiirements of the particular job and not on the basis of a 
general principle such as the desirability of spreading work. 

Section 1604. 5 Job Opportunities Advertising. 

It is a violation of Title VII for a help-wanted advertisement to 
indicate a preference, limitation, specification, or discrimination based 
on sex xmless sex is a bona fide occupational qualification for the 
particular job involved. The placement of an advertisement in columns 
classified by publishers on the basis of sex, such as columns headed 

"Male" or "Female," will be considered an expression of a preference, 
limitation, specification, or discrimination based on sex. 



Section 1604.6 Employment Agencies. 



*(a) Section 703(b) of the Civil Rights Act specifically states that 
it shall be unlawful for an employment agency to discriminate against any 
individual because of sex. The Commission has determined that private 
employment agencies which deal exclusively with one sex are engaged in 
an unlawful employment practice, except to the extent that such agencies 
limit their services to furnishing employees for particular jobs fcr which 
sex is a bona fide occupational qualification. 

(b) An employment agency that receives a job order containing 
an unlawful sex specification will share responsibility with the employer 
placing the job order if the agency fills the order knowing that the sex 
specification is not based upon a bona fide occupational qualification. 
However, an emplo^rme'ht agency will not be deemed to be in violation of the 
lav/, regardlesi3 of the determination as to the employer, if the agency 
does not have reason to believe that .the employer's claim of bona fide 
occupations qualification is without substance and the agency makes and 
maintains a written record available to the Commission of each such 

job order. Such record shall include the name of the employer, the 
description of the job and the basis for the employer's claim of bona fide 
occupational qualification. 

(c) It is the responsibility of employment agencies to keep 
informed of opinions and decisions of the Commission on sex discrimina- 
tion a 



Section 1604. 7 Pre -ernpldyment Inquiries as to Sex.^ ~ 

A pre-employment inquiry may ask "Male , Female 

or "Mr. Mrs. Miss," provided that the inquiry is made in 

good faith for a non-discriminatory purpose. Any pre-employment inquiry 
in connection with prospective employment which expresses directly or 
indirectly any limitation, specification or discrimination as to sex shall 
be unlawful unless based upon a bona fide occupational qualification. 

Section 1604. 8 Relationship of Title VII to the Equal Pay Act. 

(a) The employee coverage of the prohibitions against discrimina- 
tion based on sex contained in Title VII is co-extensive with that of the 
other prohibitions contained in Title VII and is not limited by Section 703(h) 
to those employees covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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(b) By virtue of Section 703(h), a defense based on the Equal Pay 
Act may be raised in a proceeding under Title VII. 



(c) Where such a defense is raised the Corrmiission will give 
appropriat*? :}nsideration to the interpretations of the Administrator, 
Wage and Hour Division, Department of Labor, but will not be bound 
thereby. 

Section 1604.9 Fringe Benefits. 

(a) "Fringe benefits,'' as used herein, includes medical, hospital, 
accident, life insurance and retirement benefits; profit-sharing and bonus 
plans; leave; and other terms, conditions, and privileges of employment. 

(b) It shall be an unlawful employment practice for an employer 
to discriminate between men and women with regard to fringe benefits. 

(c) Where an cuiployer conditions benefits available to employees 
and their spouses and families on whether the employee is the "head of 
the household" or "principal wage earner" in the family unit, the benefits 
tend to be available only to male employees and their families. Due to 
the fact that such conditioning discriminatorily affects the rights of 
women employees, and that "head of household" or "principal wage earner' 
status bears no relationship to job performance, benefits which are so 
conditioned will be found a prima facie violation of the prohibitions 
against sex discrimination contained in the Act. 

(d) It shall be an unlawful employment practice for an employer 
to make available benefits for the wives and families of male employees 
where the same benefits are not made available for the husbands and 
families of female employees; or to make available benefits for the wives 
of male employees which are not made available for female employees; or 
to make available benefits to the husbands of female employees which are 
not made available for male employees. An example of such an unlawful 
employment practice is a situation in which wives of male employees 
receive maternity benefits while female employees receive no such 
benefits. 

(e) It shall not be a defense under Title VII to a charge of sex 
discrimination in benefits that the cost of such benefits is greater with 
respect to one sex than the other. 
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(f) It shall be an unlawful employment practice for an employer 
to hava a pension or retirement plan which establishes different optional 
or compulsory retirement ages based on sex, or which differentiates in 
benefits on the basis of sex. A statement of the General Counsel of 
September \3, 1968, providing for a phasing out of differentials with 
regard to optional retirement age for certain incumbent employees is 
hereby withdrawn. 

Section 1604. 10 Employment Policies Relating to Pregnancy and 

Childbirth. 

(a) A written or unwritten employment policy or practice which 
excludes from employment applicants or employees because of pregnancy 
is in prima facie violation of Title VII. 

(b) Disabilities caused or contributed to by pregnancy, miscarriag 
abortion, childbirth, and recovery therefrom are, fox* all job-related 
purposes, temporary disabilities and should be treated as such under any 
health or temporary disability insurance or sick leave plan available in 
connection with employment. Written and unwritten employment policies 
and pi*actices involving matters such as the commencment and duration of 
leave, the ava,ilability of extensions, the accrual of seniority and other 
benefits and privileges, reinstatement, and payment under any health or 
temporary disability insurance or sick leave plan, formal or informal, 
shall be applied to disability due to pregnancy or childbirth on the same 
terms and conditions as they are applied to other temporary disabilities., 

(c) Where the termination of an employee who is temporarily 
disabled is caused by an employment policy under which insufficient or no 
leave is available, such a termination violates the Act if it has a disparate 
impact on employees of one sex and is not justified by business necessity. 
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The attached guidelines have been developed as part of the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (NIE) Career Education Program's study 
of sex bias and sex fairness in career interest inventories. They were 
developed by the NIE Career Education Staff and a senior consultant 
and nine-member planning group of experts in the fields of measure- 
ment and guidance, appointed by NIE. The draft guidelines were dis- 
cussed in a broadly representative three-day workshop sponsored by 
NIE in Washington, D.C. in March 1974. Through successive revised 
drafts, culminating in this edition of guidelines, the diverse concerns 
of inventory users, respondents, authors, and publishers were taken 
into consideration and resolved as far as possible. 

During the development of the guidelines, the following working 
definition of sex bias was used: 

Within the context of career guidance, sex bla$. is defined as any 
factor that might influence ^ person to limit— or might cause others 
to limit— his or her considerations of a career solely on the basis 
-.- — ofgeoder;* — 

The workinp definition expresses the primary concern that career 
alternatives not be limited by bias or stereotyped sex roles in the 
world of work.= The guidelines represent a more specific definition 
then previously available of the many aspects of sex fairness in in- 
terest inventories and related interpretive, technical, and promotional 
materials. The issues identified in the course of guideline develop- 
ment are dealt with in commissioned papers to be published by the 
U.S. Government Printing Office as a book, Issues of Sex Bias and 
Sex Fairness In Carear Interest Measurement, available from ihe 
Career Education Program, National Institute of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20208 in October 1974. 

The term "career interest inventory," as used in these guidelines, 
refers to various formal procedures for assessing educational and 
vocational interests. The term includes but is not limited to nationally 
published inventories. The interest assessment procedures may have 
been developed for a variety of purposes and for use in a variety of 
settings. The settings include educational and employment-related 
settings, among others, and the uses include career counseling, career 



exploration, and employee selection (although the latter may also in- 
volve <jV:'^r issues of sex bias in addition to those discussed here). 
The guidelines do not represent legal requirements. They are in- 
tended as standards a) to which we believe developers and pub- 
lishers should adhere in their inventories and in the technical and 
interpretive materials that the American Psychological Association 
(APA) Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests (1974) 
requires them to produce, and b) by which users should evaluate the 
sex fairness of available inventories. There are many essential guide- 
lines for interest inventories in addition to those relating to sex fair- 
ness. The guidelines presented here do not replace concerns for fair- 
ness with regard to various ethnic or socioeconomic subgroups. The 
guidelines are not a substitute fo- statutes or federal regulations 
such as the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) selec- 
tion guidelines (1970) and Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 (1972), or for other technical requirements for tests and in- 
ventories such as those found in the APA standards. The guidelines 
thus represent standards with respect to sex fairness, which supple- 
ment these other standards. 

The guidelines address interest inventories and related services 
and materials. However, sex bias can enter the career exploration or 
decision process in many ways other than through interest inventory 
materials. Several of the guidelines have clear implications for other 
materials and processes related to career counseling, career explora- 
tion, and career decision-making. The spirit of the guidelines should 
be applied to all parts of these processes. 

The guidelines are presented here in three sections: I, The Inven- 
tory Itself; II, Technical Information; III, Interpretive Information. 

A. The same interest inventory fornr: should be used for both males 

are more efftcti /e in minimizing sex bias. 

B. Scores on all axupations and interest areas covered by the in- 
ventory sho'jid be given for both males and females, with the sex 
composition of norm*;— i.e., whether male, female, or combined 
sex norms— for each scale clearly indicated. 

C. Insofar as possible, item pools should reflect experiences and 
activities equally familiar to both females and males. In instances 
where this is not currently possible, a minimum requirement is 
tiiat the number of items generally favored by each sex be bal- 
anced. Further, It is desirable that the balance of items favored 
by each sex be achieved within individual scales, within the 
limitations imposed by v^'lidity considerations. 

D. Occupational titles used in the inventory should be presented in 
gender-neutral terms (e.g., letter carrier instead of mailman), or 
both male and female titles should be presented (e.g., actor/ 
actress). 

E. Use of the gent - h3'' or "she" should be eliminated through- 
out the inventor/. 
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//. Technical A. Technical materials provided by the publisher should describe 

Information how and to what extent these guidelines have been met in the 

inventory and supporting materials. 

B. Technical information should provide the rationale for either 
separate scales by sex or combined-sex scales (e.g., critical 
differences in male-female response rates that affect the validity 
of the scales vs. similarity of response rates that justify combin- 
ing data from males and females into a single scale. 

C. Even if it is empirically demonstrated that separate inventory 
forms are more effective in minimizing sex bias, thus justifying 
their use, the same vocational areas shouid be indicated for each 
sex. 

D. Sex composition of the criterion and norm groups should be in- 
cluded in descriptions of these groups. Furthermore, reporting 
of scores for one sex on scales normed or constructed on the 
basis of data from the other sex should be supported by evidence 
of validity— if not for each scale, then by a pattern of evidence 
of validity established for males and females scored on pairs of 
similar scales (male-normed and female normed, for the same 
occupation). 

E. Criterion groups, norms, and other relevant data (e.g., validity, 
reliability, item response rates) should be examined at least 
every five years to determine the need for updating. New data 
may be required as occupations change or as sex and other char- 
acteristics of person:^ entering occupations change. Text manuals 
should clearly label the date of data collection for criterion or 
norm groups for each occupation. 

F. Technical materials should include information about how sug- 
gested or implied career options (e.g., options suggested by the 
highest scores on the inventory) are distributed for samples of 
typical respondents of each sex. 



G. Steps «hould be taken to investigate the validity of interest in- 
ventories for minority groups (diffc^rentiated by sex). Publishers 
should describe comparative studies and should clearly indicate 
whether differences were found between groups. 



///. Interpretive A. The user's manual pro^'ided by the publisher should describe 

Information how and to what extent these guidelines have been met in the 

inventory and the supporting materials. 

B. Interpretive materials for test users and respondents (manuals, 
profiles, leaflets, etc.) should explain how to interpret scores re- 
sulting from separate or combined male and female norms or 
criterion groups. 

C. Interpretive materials for interest inventory scores should point 
out that the vocational interests and choices of men and women 
are influenced by many enviro;imental and cultural factors, in- 
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eluding early socialization, traditional sex-role expectations of 
society, home-versus-career conflict, and the experiences typical 
of women and men as members of various ethnic and social 
class gCQups. 

D. Manuals should recommend that the inventory be accompanied 
by orientation dealing with possible influences of factors in C 
above on men's and women's scores. Such orientation should 
encourage respondents to examine stereotypic **sets" toward 
activities and occupations and should help respondents to see 
that there is virtually no activity or occupation that is exclusively 
male or female. 

E. Interpretive materials for inventories that use homogeneous 
scales, such as health and mechanical, should encourage both 
sexes to look at all career and educational options, not just those 
traditionally associated with their sex group, within the broad 
areas in which their highest scores fall. 

F. Occupational titles used in the interpretive materials and in the 
interpretation session should be stated in gender-neutral terms 
(e.g., letter carrier instead of mailman) or both male and female 
titles should be presented (e.g., actor/actress). 

G. The written discussions in the interpretive materials (as well 
as all inventory text) should be stated in a way which overcomes 
the impression presently embedded in the English language that 
a) people in general are of the male gender, and b) certain social 
roles are automatically sex-linked. 

H. The user's manual a) should state clearly that all jobs are appro- 
priate for qualified persons of either sex; and b) should attempt 
to dispel myths about women and men in the world of work that 
are based on sex-role stereotypes. Furthermore, ethnic occu- 
pational stereotypes should not be reinforced. 

I. the user's manual should address possible user biases in regard 
to sex roles and to their possible interaction with age, ethnic 
group, and social class, and should caution against transmitting 
these biases to the respondent or reinforcing the respondent's 
own biases. 

J. Where differences in validity have been found between dominant 
and minority groups (differentiated by sex), separate interpre- 
tive procedures and materials should be provided that take these 
differences into account. 

K. Interpretive materials for respondent and user should encourage 
exploratory experiences in areas where interests have not had 
a chance to develop. 

L. Interpretive materials for persons re-entering paid employment 
or education and persons changing careers or entering post- 
retirement careers should give special attention to score interpre- 
tution in terms of the effects of years of stereotyping and home- 
career conflict, the norms on which the scores are based, and 
the options such individuals might explore on the basis of cur- 
rent goals and past experiences and activities. 
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M. Case studies and examples presented in the interpretive mate- 
rials should represent men and women equally and should in- 
clude but not be limited to examples of each in a variety of non- 
stereotypic roles. Case studies and examples cyf mature men and 
women and of men and women in different social class and ethnic 
groups should also be included where applicable. 

N. Both user's manuals and respondent's materials should make it 
clear that interest inventory scores provide only one kind of help- 
ful information, and that this information should always be con- 
sidered together with other relevant information— skills, accom- 
plishments, favored activities, experiences, hobbies, influences, 
other test scores, and the like—in making any career decision. 
However, the possible biases of these variables should also be 
taken into consideration. 



^ For a comprehensive analysis cf the many forms in which sex bias appears in 
written materials, the reader is referred to the guidelines of Scott, Foresman 
and Company (1972). 

=^An alternative interpretation of sex bias has been suggested by Dr. Dale 
Prediger and Dr. Gary Hanson. It defines sex restrictiveness in interest inventory 
reporting procedures and indicates under what conditions sex restrictiveness is 
evidence of sex bias. In summary, it can be stated as follows: 

An interest inventory is sex-restrictive to the degree that the distribution 
of career options suggested to males and females as a result of the appli- 
cation of scoring or interpretation procedures used or advo.ated by the 
publisher is not equivalent for the two sexes. Conversely, an interest in- 
ventory is not sex- restrictive if each career option covered by che inventory 
is suggested to similar proportions of males and females. A sex^restrictive 
inventory can be considered to be sex-biased unless the publisher demon- 
strates that sex*restrictiveness is a necessary concomitant of validity. 
Still another, interpretation has been ..suggested-by^Dr. John-L-^HoIIand: - 

An inventory is unbiased when its experimental effects on female and 
male respondents are similar and of about the same magnitude— that is, 
when a person acquires more vocational options, becomes more certain, 
or learns more about himself (herself) and the world of work . . . The 
principles can be extended to any area of bias by asking what differences 
proposed revisions of inventories, books, teacher and counselor training 
would make. 

A fuller explanation of tr.ese interpretations will appear in Issues of Sex 
S/as and Sex Fairness in Career Intere'it Measurement (U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1974, in press). 
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Final Title IX Regulation Implementing Education Amendments of 1972: Pro- 
hibiting Sex Discrimination in Education Effective Date July 21, 1975 (Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare) Section 86.36 Counseling and use of 
appraisal and counseling materials, 

§86.36 Counseling and use of appraisal and counseling materials. 

(a) Counseling, A recipient shall not discriminate against any 
person on the basis of sex in the counseling or guidance of students 
or applicants for admission. 

(b) Use of appraisal and counseling materials. A recipient which 
uses testing or other materials for appraising or counseling students 
shall not use different materials for students on the basis of their sex 
or use materials which permit or require different treatment of stu- 
dents on such basis unless such different materials cover the same 
occupations and interest areas and the use of such different materials 
is shown to be essential to eliminate sex bias. Recipients shall de- 
velop and use internal procedures for ensuring that such materials 
do not discriminate on the basis of sex. Where the use of a counseling 
test or other instrument results in a substantially disproportionate 
number of members of one sex in any particular course of study or 
classification, the recipient shall take such action as is necessary to 
assure itself that such disproportion is not the result of discrimination 
in the ins rument or its application. 

(c) Disproportion in classes. Where a recipient finds that a partic- 
ular class contains a substantially disproportionate number of indi- 
viduals of one sex, the recipient shall take such action as is necessary 
to assure itself that such disproportion is not the result of discrjrni- 
nation on the basis of sex in counseling or appraisal materials or by 
counselors.^ — - 



Appendix G 

Selected t^xamplos of state laws forbidding sex discrimination and 
provisions of stale bcavds of education regarding sex fair curricular 
materials. 

State Laws Some state laws take a stronger position on eliminating sex discrimi- 

nation against students than do the Federal -raws. Among those which 
do so are: 

Pennsylvania: The Commonwealth Court in Harrisburg has ruled that 
rcgul;5tions b?^rring Pennsylvania girls from interscholastic sports 
such as footbaii are uriconstitutional and are prohibited by the 
provisions gt iiie state's equal rights amendment (March 1974). 
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Massachusetts: Chapter 622 of the Acts of 1971 of the Common- 
wealth states: '*No child may be excluded from any school nor 
prohibited or discouraged from participating in any course, 
activity, or resource available in such school on account of race, 
sex, color, national origin or religion." 

California: Passed legislation calling for equal opportunities for males 
and females to participate in interschool athletic nrograms in 
public high schools and public institutions of higher education 
(1974). - . 

State Board of Education State departments of education have also taken strong positions 
Guidelines and Provisions through guidelines and policy statements to ensure sex fair cur- 

ricular materials. Among the 20 states which have done so are: 

California: Amended its Education Code to require accurate portrayal 
of women in school materials and elimination of sex stereotyping 
in its text materials (1971). 

Cclorado: State Board of Education directed local school boards to 
examine their programs and policies with special emphasis on 
the need to eliminate sex stereotyping in textbooks and instruc- 
tional materials (1973). 

Texas: State Board of Education issued a policy statement promoting 
accurate representation of men and women in all textbooks 
(1974). Textbooks are now reviewed to ensure compliance with 
this policy. 



Appendsx H 

Women's Educational Equity Act 




Public Law 93-380 
93rd Congress, H. JR. 69 
-August 21, 1974 



2in 2lct 



88 STAT. 554 



women's educationai. equity 

Sec. 408. (a) This section may be cited as the "Women's Kducational 
Eqnity Act of 1974." 

(b) (1) The Congress hereby finds and declares that ecincational 
profi^rams in the United States ( including its possessions), 8i; pro.sently 
conducted, are frequently inequitable as such programa relate to women 
and frequently limit the full participation of all individuals in Ameri- 
can society. 

(2) It is the purpose of this section >:o provide educational equity 
for women in the United States. 

(c) As used in this sect 'on, the term ^•Conncir- means the Advisoi^ 
Council on Women^s Ediu ional Programs. 

^ (d) (1) The Commissioner is authorized to make grants to, and enter 
into contracts with, public agencies and private nonprofit or<?aiiiza- 
tionr and witl> individuals for activities desi^rned to carry out tne pur- 



Women' a Edu- 
oatlonal £» 
qualily Aqt 
of 1974. 
20 use 1866, 



"Counoil." 

Grants arxl 
oontraotSt 
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Advisory Coun- 
otl on Wo- 
men's F.du*. 
oatlonp.l Pro- 

Eatabllshmen'tj 
membership. 



Term. 



poses of this section at all levels of education, including pi-eschoci, 
eleLientary and sctcondaiy education, higher education, and adult 
education. These activities shall include — 

(A) the development, evaluation, and dissemination by the 
applicant of cnrricula, textbooks, and other edncational materials 
related to edncational equity ; 

(B) preservice and inservice training for edncational person- 
nel includinpr ^udance and counseling with special emphasis on, 
programs and activities designed to provide edncational e<^nity; 

(V) research, development, and ^^ducntional activities designed 
to advance educational equity ; 

(D) guidance and coimseling activities, including the develop- 
ment of nondiscriminatory tests, designed to assure educational 
equity; 

(B) edncational activities to increase opportmiities for adult 
women, including continuing educational activities and programs 
for nnderemployed and unemployed women; 

(F) the expansion and improvement of educational programs 
and activities for women in vocation 1 education, career educa- 
tion, physical eflucation and oducatic ar\ administration. 

(2) A grant may be made and a contract may be iMitered into imder Applioatlong, 
this section only upon application to the Commissioner, at sucli time, 

in such form, and contaming or accompanied by such information 
as the Commissioner may prescribe. Each such application shall — 

(A) provide that the prograni or activity for which assistance 
is sought will be administered by or undor the supervision of the 
applicant; 

(B) describe a program for carrying cut one of the purpos4»s 
set forth in subsection (a) which holds promise of making a 
substantial contribution toward attaining such purpo.ses; and 

(C) set forth policies and procedures which insui^e adequate 
evaluation of the activities intended to he carried out under the 
application. 

(3) The Commissioner shall approve applicants and amendments 
thereto which moet the requirements of paragraph (2). 

(4) Notching in this section shall be construed as prohibiting men Nondlsorimlna- 
from participating in any progi-anis or activities assi.sted imder this tlon, 
section. 

(e) In addition to the authority of the Commissioner under sub- M<litlonai 
J3€ctipn_(d) , Jihe„ Commissionet-shall„carry^out-a. program of small grants, 

grants, not to exceed $15,000, each, in order to support imiovative 
approaches to achieving the purpose of this section; and for that 
purpose the Commissioner is anthoi ized tamuko. grunts to public and 
private nouj)rofit agc;ncies and to individuals. 

(f) (1) Ihero is established in the Ollicc of Education an Advisory 
Council on Won»en's Edncational Piognnus, TIic Council sh«ll be 
composed of — 

(A) seventeen individuals, sonic of whom shall be students, 
who shall be appointed by the Prosident, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, from among individuals broadly 
representative of the general j)nblic who, by virtue of their knowl- 
edge or experience* an? versed in the role and status of women in 
American sooiet}'; 

(B) the Chainnan of the Civil Kights Commission; 

(C) the Director of the Women's Bincau of the Depaitmont 
of Labor; and 

(D) the Director of the AVonieu'S Action Program of the 
Department of Health, Education, and AVelfare. 

The Council shall elect its own Cliairman. 

(2) The term of oHice of each member of t)ie Council appointed 
tmd^r clause (A) of paragraph (1) shall he three years, except that — 

(A) the members hi-st appointed undfM* sucIi clause sliall svrve 
as designated by the Pix»sidcnt, j;i.K for a tenn of one year, five for 
a term of two yean, aiul six for a t^riu of tln*ee years; and 

(B) any member appointed to fill a vacancy (X'curring prior 
to the cxpirati4)n of the term for which his i)redccessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for (he r(»inainder of such term. 
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Duties. (S) Tho Council shall — 

(A) nd/ise the Couiinissioner with, rrspct to gcnei-al policy 
matters rclntin«r to the administmtioii of tins swtion ; 

(B) n(lviso anil nmko recommen* hit ions to the Assistant Socre- 
tury concerning the iniprovoineut of educational iHinity for 
vronien ; 

(C) make i-ecommqniJntions to the Comtnihfsione^" with rospect 
to the allocation of atiy funds pursuant to this section, includini? 
criteria <lcvclo|H'd to inj?ure an appropriate g^'ographical distribu- 
tion of approved progmins and projects throughout the Nation; 
and 

(D) develop criteria for the establishment of program 
priorities. 

Sey diaorlm- (4) Fmm thi^ sums available for the purpo^>es of this section, the 
i.mtlon in Commissioner is authorized and directed to conduct a national, com- 
eduoatior, prehonsive i-eview of sex discrimination' in education, to be submitted 
review, ^|^^ Coimcil not Uiter than r year after the date of enactment of this 

section. The Council shall review the report of the Commissioner and 

shall make such recouimendatious, including recommendations for 

additional legislation, as it deems advisable. 

(5) The provisions of part D of the General Kducalion Provisions' 
Post, pr 575, Act sliall apply with respect to the Council established under this 

subsection. 

Report to (^) Commissioner is dii*ccted, at the end of each fiscal year, to 

President, submit to the President and the Cou^jress and to tjie Coimcil u ivport 
Congreoa.ftnd setting forth the programs and activities assisted under this section, 
Counoil. and to provide for the distribution of this i*eport to all interested 

groups and individuals, including the Congress, from funds author- 
Program izcd under this section. After receiving the report from the Commis- 
ftVRluatlon. sioner* the Council shall evahiate the programs and projects assisted 

under this Si»ction and include such evaluation in its annual report. 
Approprlatlonn (h) F!or the purpose of carrying out this section, tlie Commifrsioner 

is authorized to exuciid not to exceed $30,0(}0,CKK) for each fis<;ai year 

prior to July 1. 1978. 



Appendix I 

Experiential These exercises are adaptable. Some of them have already been 

Activities* through more than one ^'translation.'' Feel free to adapt or amend 

them to the needs of your groups. You will find after a while that you 

are able to create your own activities. 

B^j sure to use large sheets of newsprint and heavy markers for 

easier reading at distances. 

Try to keep groun- . rriends from clustering. If you have a scarcity 

of one sex or anoti • • to distribute the numerical minority among 

as many groups, , ^e. The count-off method— ail ones in one 

group, all twos in anotI f etc.— may be the simplest way to break 

the ice and redistribute < * groups. 

Begin immediately w»t opportunities for people to share their 

concerns and attitudes, and con, and to find out that, no matter 

how they feel, there is : to be someone else who feels the same 

way. 



•Those activities are adapted from material used by the resource persons at the train- 
ing workshop, by the state trainers in their local workshops and by the project director. 
For this handbook we have expanded the activities with suggestions for follow-up and 
Interpretation. 
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In a non*threatening way this opener will bring the workshop into 
sharp focus immediately. It provides for a positive opening while 
simultaneously allowing you to discover the needs and level of the 
group. 

• With large sheets of newsprint and heavy markers ask each small 
group to develop a list of the one thing each person is most pleased 
about in her or his school (keep it In their school) in regard to sex 
fairness. 

• Develop a second list of the one thing each would like to change 
which is still sex biased (again, In their school), 

• One person reports the group's findings to the total group. Paste 
the newsprint to the wall and suggest that each person can take a 
look at all of them during a break. 

9 Notice, without commenting, who assumed the role of notetaker in 
mixed sex groups. Note who makes the group's report to the total 
group. 

• After all groups have reported, ask if anyone noticed: Who did the 
notetaking? Whr did the reporting? You will find some groups offer- 
ing reasons for why who did what. Did people take stereotypic 
roles? Why? 

Be aware of and try to respond to the '^econd list of concerns 
throughout the workshop. 

A more non-specific opener is to ask the total grov p to break up into 
small groups ar J list: 

9 What relevant ideas and experiences have they brought to the 
workshop? 

• What do they expect from the workshop? 
Then have a report back to the total group. 

This exercise will give the workshop leader some idea as to the level 
of the group and what their concerns are. It allows participants to 
imm;;diately hn^e a feeling of having a *'say." However, it can be so 
vague as to be non-productive. Some people will have brought "love" 
and expect to take home "information." Urge the groups to be spe- 
cific. 

If your workshop is continuing for more than one day, this is a very 
comfortable way to begin. If time is a factor, the "Pro and Con" exer- 
cise will bring the workshop into specific focus almost immediately, 
yet in a non-threatening way, by allowing people to point up their sue- 
cesses as well as their problems. 

Using a chalkboard or newsprint, divide the page in half and write 
MALE above one half and FEMALE above the other. 

Ask each participant to take a moment and write down five adjectives 
that are usually usad to describe men or women. After they have 
written them down, ask if someone would like to call out one of their 
adjectives for either sex. Develop two lists. 
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You will get some pleasant adjectives and some unpleasant. Some 
may even be in the vernacular. Accept all of them. A brainstorming 
session should allow everything to be accepted without comment. 

When the central list is written down, read each word aloud and ask 
for group coPv (jnsus on the vyord as positive or negative and whether 
both men and women would be proud to be described in this way. 
Draw a line through every word that is not viewed as positive to both 
sexes. 

Who has the longest list? What does that mean in the opinion of the 
participants? 



THE EDUCATOR 



(In order for this exercise to be effective, 
the group divided into two sections, must 
not see each others' instruction.) 
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Place a chalkboard on rollers or a double easel between the two 
groups. 

On the other side write: 



On one side of the board write: 

D. A. Barrington, 

Educator 
Ov ns a townhouse 



Dorothy A. Barrington 

Educator 
Owns a townhouse 



On both sides write: 

Quickly jot the position, age, 
salary of this person. 

If you don't have a rolling blackboard or an easel, prepare two sets 
of cards or slips of paper ahead of time (half say Dorothy, half say 
D.A.). Prepare one slip of paper for each participant. Pass out one 
set to one side of the room and the other set to the other. 

Before you pass it out say: Do not say anything. Do not look at your 
neighbor's answers. Work quic.y, your first impressions will be best. 
I cannot answer ar.; questions ^\ all. Your own best judgement will 
be fine. 

Collect the data-"D.A." cards in one pile and '^Dorclhy" cards in 
another— average the salary and age of Dorothy A. and then of D.A. 
^nd make a quick list (or read from papers) of positions. 
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What is usually found is that Dorothy will be older and earn less and 
have less prestigious positions. D.A. will be assumed to be male and 
wHI be younger, have a higher sa.ary and more prestigious position 
in spite of young age. 

Discuss not only why it came out this way but why they assumed 
D,A. was a man in the first place. One of the few times it came out 
with Dorothy with more money (she was still older and with fewer 
prestigious positions) was when this exercise was done in the late 
afternoon. Awareness had been raised and with it Dorothy's salary! 

If you get answers which skew the data, share that with the group. One 
person wrote that Dorothy gets $100,000 a year because she is really 
a "Rockefeller." One person put down that Dorothy was a "House- 
wife who was paid $25,000 a year for her housewifery." Discussion 
can ensue on what that would mean to housewives if they did have 
money of their own. 



The entire group should pair off two by-two. They will probably be 
more comfortable with someone they don't know. Stand up and face 
each other with a iittle distance between. One person asks the other 
"Who are you?", the other person responds with one phrase or one 
word. The first person repeats the question, the second responds with 
another different phrase or word. Ask only the single question, '*Who 
are you?". Time limit on this should be about three minutes. St may 
seem an eternity. Then switch roles. 



Discuss how people felt. Was either role easier? Why? Why not? Did 
they find out anything beyond the answers? 



Q. Who are you? A. I am an educator. 

Q- " " " A. 1 am a parent. 

Q- " " " A. I am a reader. 

Q- " " A. I am a dreamer. 

" " A. I am a person who likes other 

people. 

Do not give the participants any hints of what to say. The above is 
only to help the leader clarify the procedures. 

Discussion may disclose that some people start with occupational 
identification. Some with personal identification. Some people start 
with generalities and work to specifics and some people go the other 
way about. Anyway, it is interesting to think about "Who are you?'. 
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COUNSELING 
WITH A 
DIFFERENCE 



Ask for two volunteers to role play a counselor or a teacher and a 
student from a different ethnic or cultural minority. 

Some of the most interesting information is shared when the minor- 
ity group person plays the majority counselor and the majority group 
person plays the minority student. 

Play the minority girl coming in at age 15 and wanting to plan for 
medical school ... or shop welding. A second reversal could also 
prove interesting. What assumptions might a minority counselor make 
about a majority student? 



WHO'S WHO 



List ten famous men. List ten famous women. 



Are the lists different in source of fame? 



List ten men who have made a major contribution to society. List ten 
women who have made a major Cvntribution to society. 

Are the lists different in kind or in contribution? If the participants are 
presently unable to list ten women either list does that mean the 
women don't exist? Where can they find out? 

STEREOTYPES List assumptions boys make aboui girls and girls make about boys. 

GROW UP 

How can you intervene if these assumptions are stereotyped and 
demeaning? 

List assumptions men make about women and women aboui" men. 

Is there any similarity between the child and adult lists? 
Discuss. 



THE Prepare enough copies of the following statement to provide one for 

EDITOR'S each small group-or one for each participant. Read the statement to 

DESK the total group. In small groups, ask the participants to edit it for sex 

fairness: 



Why is vocational education necessary? It is the bridge between 
a man and his work. Millions of people need this education in 
order to earn a living. Every man wants to provide far his family 
with honor and dignity and to be counted as an individual. Pro- 
viding for an individual's employability as he leaves school and 
throughout his work life is one of the major goals of vocational 
education. Vocational education looks at a man as i:^ Dart of 
society and as an individual, and never before has v ntion to 
the inr'* lai as a person been so imperative.^ 

What are the implications for all curricular material? 
Discuss. 
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Strategies Discuss the challenge in small groups and report the strategy for 

for Change change to the total group. 



MY COLLEAGUES Your colleagues feel that there is no sex discrimination in their edu- 

cational setting. They think your concern is ridiculous and they are 
not interested in spending any staff time or after school time to hold 
a workshop on sex bias. 

• .How can you initiate some understandin.q of the seriousness of 
the situation? 

• If • ou are successful to some degree, what do next? 



CAJ^EER 

AWARENESS 

NIGHT 



Career Awareness Night for parents and students is approaching at 
your school, ^ou are determined that the girls and young women at 
your school shall be presented with some expanded options. There 
are no women business leaders in your community. There are no 
women lawyers or auto mechanics. A call to various union head- 
quarters has produced no women craftworkers. There ?}re no local 
chapters of women's organizations who might have resources which 
have not yet occurrec to you. The phonebook reveals physicians' 
names which all appear to be male. Report back to total group on 
how each group solved the problem. 



THE BUCK • List one thing that you can do in your own school setting on your 

STOPS HERE own. 

9 List one thing you will work to accomplish. Who can help you 
achieve your goal? Who will need to be convinced? Who will try 
to block the change? 

o With whom do you need to share the information from this work- 
shop as soon as you get back home? 

• Who is the most influential person yon can reach who could set 
significant institutional changes in motion? How c^n you reach him 
or her? When? 
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SEGO 

PROJECT 

WORKSHOP 

COMMENT 

FORM 



Check Appropriate Items: 



Counselor^ 
Elementary 
Female 



Male 



; Teacher 

Secondary 



.; Administrator 
; Other 



Date:. 
City:, 
State:, 



We would appreciate your unsigned comments on this workshop for two 
reasons: 

1. To learn how this workshop has be*5n useful to you and what you 

plan to do next. 

2. To utilize your responses to help us plan tuture workshops and 

possible follow-up. 

Utilizing the materials, information and ideas presented in this workshop, do 
you now feel more able to help: (Check as many as appropriate) 

—others understand sex bias 

—eliminate sex bias in your own educational setting 

—plan workshops on sex equality 

What ideas and strategies do you plan to take back to your educational setting 
as a result of this workshop? 



In terms of what was presented, are there additional topics which you would 
ha've liked us to include In thir» workshop? 



What would you see as the rnost useful follow-up to these workshops? 



(Please use reverse for comments if necessary) 
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